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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We pours that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsib and intention to do all that he,agrees, 
and that are really worth,the price asked 
for them. atent-medicine adve' ments, and 
— of a like nature, can not be inserted at any 
price. 








Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, yea tin ey each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space elinch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions or more, 2) per cent; 24 insertions or 
more, 25 per cent. 

On 48 lines (% column) and upward, 1 insertion,5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, i5 per 
cent; 9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, or 
— 25 per cent; 24 insertions or more, 33% per 
cen’ 

On 96 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions 
or more, 33% per cent; 24 ertions or more, 46 
per cent. ' 

On 192 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions or more, 40 
per cent; 24 insertions or more, 50 per cent. 


No additional discount for electrotype advertise- 
ments. A. I. Roor. 








CLUBBING LIst. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With the American Bee-Journal, W’y ($1.00) $1.75 
With the Canadian Bee Journal, W’y ( 75) 1.65 
With the Bee Hive, ( 30) 1.20 
With the Bee-Keepers’ Review, ( 50) 1.40 
With the British Bee-Journal, (1.50) 2.40 
With all of the above journals, 5.40 
With American Apiculturist, ( %) 1.70 
With Bee-Keepers’ Advance and Poul- 

tryman’s Journal, ( 50) 1.45 
With American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.25 
With American Garden, (2.00) 2.60 
With Prairie Farmer, (1.50) 2.35 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 2.90 
With Farm Journal, ‘ ( &) 1.20 
With Scientific American, (8.00) 3.75 
With Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 1.90 
With eg Gardening, (1.00) = L.85 
With U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.25 
With Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 1.75 
With Drainage and Farm Journal, (1.00) 1.75 
With Illustrated Home Journal, (1.00) 175 
With Orchard and Garden, ( 50) 1.40 
With Cosmopolitan, (new sub. to Cos.) (2.40) 2.40 


[Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canaia.] 








-~THE BRIGHTEST& 


Five-banded, golden Italian Bees and Queens, and 
the Reddest Drones, Very gentle; very prolific; 
good honey-gatherers—working on red clover—and 
the Most utiful bees in existence! Took Ist 
premium at Michigan State Fair,in 1889. Refer- 
ence, as to purity of stock, Editor of Review. Sam- 
ple of bees, five cents. Untested queens, $1.00. 
6 for $5.00. Tested (at least 3 bands), $2.00; selected, 
tested (four bands), $3.00; breeding queens (4 to 5 
bands), $6.00. Virgin queens, 50 cents; 5 for $2.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
JACOB T. TIMP 

8-15db Grand Ledge, Mich. 
(2 1n responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL BEES iz: 73,2" 
GOOD QUALITIES °° © ""2>.ccan. 


If you want Bees and Queens that combine beau- 
ty and good qualities to a marked . write for 
lar giving low prices. No circulars sent out 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 
{@r In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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Names of oo mae mg parties will be inserted in 
7 of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00-per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


Untested Queens 


FOR $1.00 FROM JULY 1ST TILL NOV. IST, 














Names inserted in this department the firet time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year, 








Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were ship . They also agree to 
return the money at an me when customers be- 
come impatientof such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the it queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders., Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, ht Street, Col. Co., Pa. Ttfdv0 
*Paul L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, La. Ttfdw 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Ttfd% 
C.C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. _ . 9tfd90 


Wm. L. Ashe, Edwardsville, Mad.Co., Ill.  9tfd% 
J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. ytfage 
*Oliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Northum- 
17tt89 berland Co., Pa. 
*A. F, Fields, Wheaton, Putnam Co.,Ind. _1I-1d 
C. R. Mitchell, Birmingham, Jeff. Uo., Ala. %tfds# 
N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 15tfd8) 
J.J. Hardy, Lavonia, Franklin Co., Ga. 9d 
D. E. Jacobs, Longiey, Wood Co., Ohio. 
D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 








Hive Manufacturers. 








Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La 7tfd90 
W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 7tfd-90 

B, Leahy, Higginsville, Laf, Co., Mo. 9fdyd 

M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. _ 9tfag0 

a Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N.Y. ‘tfd 


Cc. 
R. 
J. 
Ww . 

F. C, Erkel, La Sueur, La Sueur Co., Minn. 7-9-1ld 











“HANDLING BEES.” Price 8 Cts. 


Achapter from ‘‘The Hive and Honey Bee, Ke- 
vised,” treating of taming and handlin es; just 
‘the thing for beginners. Circular, with advice to 
beginners, samples of foundation, etc., free 


5ttdb (HAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
Gamilitou, Hancock Co., Oin. 
{Zn responding to this advortisement mention GLEANINGS. 





FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 


CRAWFORD’S SECTION CARTONS 
ARE THE BEST. 
Send for free sample and price list, and find out 
the reason. A certain fact has come to our know!- 
edge that is worth dollars to you. Send for it. 





A. 0. CRAWFORD, &. Weymouth, Mass. 


12tfdb Please mention this paper. 








For pure Italian bees and queens. 
and directions to Italianize common 
bees, address F. H.& E. H. Dewey, 


55 Mechanic St., Westfield, Mass. 
Pleas» mention this paper. 
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TERMS 0000 a aan. IN ADVANCE; + 7 Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LES8 
2Copies for81.90; 3 for $2.75; he ghee E deibtisicod in 1878.{ | UStand G each. pos postpaid, in the 


10 more, 75 cts. each. Sing) . —— 
ber.5cts. Additions to clubs 
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POLLEN FOR BEES. 


CAN BEES GET ALONG FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME 
ON NITROGENOUS FOOD? 








SoME years ago I discussed, in GLEANINGS, P. 
Schoenfeld’s theory on the larval food of bees. 
Mr. Schoenfeld has published in the Illustrierte 
Birnenzcitung some other very interesting articles, 
which I am willing to reproduce in extenso. 

DRONES. 

About three years ago Schoenfeld inclosed a 
frame with new combs inacage of double wire 
cloth, so that the bees outside of the cage could not 
feed those inside of it. The comb was filled with 
100 gr. of sugar syrup, and then a number of drones 
put inside of this cage, and the whole thing was 
hung ina good colony of bees. At the end of the 
third day the drones were dead. Two other experi- 
ments on cold rainy days, when no drones were fly- 
ing, bad the same effect. It is well known that 
drones feed themselves on honey. If we cage them 
anc give them a few drops of honey so soon as they 
are hungry, they eat this honey like the worker- 
bees. Schoenfeld then caged some drones in the 
Sanco way, giving them honey instead of sugar syr- 
uj), und they died at the end of the third day. Next 
he removed the outer wire screen, so that the wark- 
er | ces could feed them through the single wire 
Screen, and they lived for weeks. Consequently, 
drones can’t live longer than three days, if not fed 

‘th nitrogenous food by the workers. I will re- 
merk here, that it is a well-known fact that drones, 
as well as queens, feed themselves on honey, but 
do not eat pollen, but are fed by the worker bees 
Wii) the same nitrogenous food which they give to 
the ‘arvee. These experiments prove this again, so 
lar as drones are concerned. 

‘hese experiments indicate how the drones are 


killed by the worker bees in the fall or summer 
time. It was supposed, ti!l recently, that the work- 
er bees drive them from the honey at first to the 
bottom-board, and, when weak enough, they are 
carried out of the hive. But the drones are not so 
lazy and awkward that this could be done without 
great tumult. It is much easier to explain, if we 
know, that the drones get very weak soon after the 
worker-bees stop feeding them nitrogenous food. 

But these experiments throw some light on an- 
other question: Why do the bees kill the drones? 
It was supposed that the drones are expelled as 
soon as the swarming fever is over, and no mating 
of young queens would be necessary; and because 
queenless colonies keep drones, sometimes, over 
winter, this doctrine seemed to beinfallible. But 
not to speak of the fact that such a knowledge is 
far more than we can expect from the mind of an 
animal, we know of some facts against this theory. 
If this theory were correct, the bees would kill the 
drones as soon as the last swarm is cast; in many 
localities they do not do so. Here in Texas the 
bees swarm in March and April, in May and June 
we have our main honey-flow from horsemint; as 
soon as the horsemint is drying up (about July), the 
drones are killed; inthe fall we have some other 
honey coming in, and other drones are raised; but 
I never got a swarm inthe fall. It would be inter- 
esting if Mr. Poppleton would tell how the bees do 
in this respect in Cuba. 

We can easily see that, as soon as the pollen in 
the field commences to get scarce, the production 
of the larval food is becoming more difficult by de- 
grees. At first the drone brood is fed no more; 
then the drones, which die in avery short time. This 
issometimes quite sudden, if in springtime a frost 
or in summer a hail destroys all the blossoms. 

That queenless colonies keep their drones is not 
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yt 2: i against this theory. These ecclunies have nobrood, on honey or syrup alone—just as We may be é¢iox, 
hs ; but have polien in abundance, so the drones are and live for days, perhaps weeks, without any food 


the sole consumers of alfthe larval food instiuct- other than water and air. lam very certain tha 
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aes ively produced by the bees. our friends in Germany, or some of them, magnify 
ie meh, ’ Sut we can learn something more by these exper- the importance of this food in winter. I do not be 
c ig. iments. A fcod necessary for drones will be just lieve the queen gets any, and I doubt wheth:r the 
z ae & as necessary for workers. Worker-bees, it is true, workers do for weeks together. Of course, 2s soon 
aes ; are much more hardy. Without any food, drones asthe queen commences to lay, then the bees cat 
| S 2 starve in six or eight hours; but workers stand pollen, and feed the digested food to the \ueen, 
| $ this treatment for 48 hours. Nevertheless we can AssoonasIcan get time, I shall write up ny ex. 
Ep kot see that the worker;bees, too, need some nitroge- periments, made last winter, in keeping bees with. 
whe nous food to preserve their vitality; i.e.,they need out pollen. I think these experiments wiil sustain 
my ye . some pollen. Every bee examined in the first the position I have taken. A. J. Cook, 
be months of the winter, when no brood at allisin Agricultural College, Mich., June 11. 

ie F + - the hive, will show many pollen-shells in the ali- It seems to me that friend S. has given 
“te mentary canal. Ifthe bees have no polleninthe ys some suggestions that have never before 
7 rs cells they find some in old combs, and the experi- been brought forward, and some that are 
“SaaS ments made with sugar syrup are no proof thatthe most undoubtedly true. It never before oc- 
eae 3 bees can live without any nitrogenous food, we will curred to me, the injurious effect a large 
aaa ' say, during the winter, because the sugar isnot quantity of pollen might have in breaking 
+ et quite without nitrogenous matter. Some pollenin up the compact cluster, so necessary to suc- 
nS ’ winter is not only without danger, but it is neces- cessful wintering. But since he mentions 
Le if sary. I may add to this, that the so-called “pollen it, I do believe that the presence of so much 
Sag. , theory” may be explained in another way. In POllen in the brood-nest is often detrimen- 
ae * some localities the bees may bring in so much pol- tal in just this way. 

ae % . len that a great part of the cells are full of pol- rr 

eat if len covered with some honey. Hereby the bees 

se . be 7 not only starve, but they will get too cold in winter RAISING QUEEN-CELLS WITH A 
ty re, - time. The cluster of the bees is always on empty CAGED QUEEN. 

Di. combs, and in every cell inside of the cluster isa CAGED QUEENS OR REMOVED QUEENS—DIFFE KENT 
eh = bee, so long as the cluster is compact. If the most BEHAVIOR. 

4 of these cells are filled with pollen, the cluster is ‘ 
ite x too much expanded, and the bees have to eat more I THINK I have seen it stated that bees wth a 


to keep it warm. Inthis way an abundance of pol- 


lenin the brood-nest may be dangerous in winter 


caged queen will raise queen-cellS just as readily 
as if the queen were removed. In teéarly every 


ny 


"= a 








rt 
Se Be indirectly. case, before this year, I bave had queen-celis start: 
> gd Some bee keepers doubt that the bees goinside ed when a queen was caged, but not in such! re 
dF f the cells inside of the winter cluster; butifwetake numbers as when a queen was removed. The bees 
nd § b into consideration the fact that the combisabout seem to think their queen, though present, is fail: 
‘ # re : one inch wide, while the space between the combs ing, and act as in the usual cause of superseding an 
Mik 1 § is hardiy half an inch, we see that,inside of the old queen. There is one marked difference in the 
ae cells, is room enough for double the number of conduct of the bees between caging and removing. 
Ret i bees in the space between the combs. If these When a queen is caged, all the eggs in the hive are 
rah LA combs would be empty in the cluster, it would be hatched, and the brood reared; whereas, in the 
ne ick hardly possible for the bees to keep upthe high case of removal, the bees destroy, as a general rule, 
bad h: : temperature, while outside we have some degrees if not always, all the eggs. I think Ihave never 
ars Wee » below zero. The cluster would by no means bea seen this mentioned, and it seems strange that, ata 
Rae compact one. But it is hardly necessary to taik time when one might think every egg would be 
F about, if we take into consideration to what smalla cherished, they are all destroyed. I don't know 


cluster a colony is contracted in cold weather, what the bees do with them. I have read x}out 





which colony, a short time before, covered the 
spaces of eight or ten frames. 

Selma, Texas, April, 1890. L. STACHELHAUSEN. 

On receipt of the above we forwarded the 
same to Prof. Cook for his opinion and ex- 

erience on the matter, and he replies as 

ollows : 

Mr. Stachelhausen’s article is certainly very in- 
teresting. I believe he is largely, if not wholly, 
correct in the matter of drones. I think the drones 
get their albuminous food from the workers. 
They, the drones, work hard functionally, ard so 
need much of this food, and soon die without it. 

Ido not think the workers need as much nitrog- 
enous food as Mr. 8. thinks. They must have, it is 
true, albuminous food, but there is enough in the 
blood and tissues to last them for days, and weeks 
even, when they are not active. Cage bees, or let 
them bein the quiescent condition of winter, and 
they gather nothing, and feed no brood—are, in 
short, nearly idle. Thus they survive and do well 


bees eating eggs, but Il am a little skeptical; for, 
if I mistake not, I have seen eggs left in a hive alft- 
eracolony had starved in it. AsIhave said, the 
caging of a queen starts bees to rearing a qucen 
or queens as in superseding. Toward the las: of 
May, this year, I caged a number of queens on pur: 
pose to have queen-cells started. ‘T'o my surprise, 
most of the colonies did not startacell, I suspect 
it was because the bees were very short of stores, 
for I have been obliged to keep close watch to kvcp 
the bees from starving, the weather having b ‘en 80 
bad that I think there was not over two days’ work 
on fruit-bloom. June 3, with plenty of clover 
bloom in sight, but hardly old enough for becs (0 
work on, many hives had not a cubic inch of henry 
insight. Frames of brood, put in an upper st:'y 
over an excluder, shared the same fate; in mist 
cases not acell was started. Probably if I had ted 
a little each day, the result would have been diff r- 
ent. In making the above experiments I was sur 
prised to find 
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QUEENS STOPPED FROM LAYING BY USE OF EX- 
CLUDERS. 

In three cases I put all the brood of a colony into 
an upper story, leaving the queen in the lower sto- 
ry with an excluder between. I expected, as they 
were strong colonies, that enough bees would stay 
above to take care of the brood, and that the queen 
would go right on laying in the combs below, which 
were in good shape for immediate use. Two days 
later not an egg was laid in either of the lower 
stories, although there appeared to be a good 
many bees with the queen. In two of the hives I 
then put a frame of brood in the lower story, and 
the queens went right to laying. In the third hive 
I made no change; and ten days after the queen 
had been left broodless there were only eggs below, 
showing that the queen had stopped laying at least 
a week. Not a queen-cell, however, was started 
above. 

HOW SOON QUEENS LAY AFTER CAGING. 

In caging queens during the honey harvest I found 
that a queen, after being caged, did not immediate- 
ly commence laying after being freed. The longer 
she had been caged, the longer she was without 
laying after being freed; in some cases, I think 
waiting about a week before laying. But this 
spring, just as soon as freed, a queen commenced 
laying. They were, however, caged only about a 
week, in which case I should expect, in the honey 
harvest, at least a day or two to elapse before the 
queen laid. Why the difference? Was it the sea- 
son of the year? 

A SPACER SUGGESTED. 

As sO many are suggested, I’ll tell you one I’d 
like to try, but, oh dear! I’m so crowded in the 
busy season that it isn’t likely at all I can try it; 
but some oneelse may. I think it may be very old. 
Geta furniture nail whose head projects », of an 
inch, or asquare block of wood of the same thick- 
ness, and drive into one side of the top-bar at one 
end, just over the end-bar. Put one on the oppo- 
site side at the other end, and your spacing is com- 


plete so far as the frames are concerned. The 
dummy must be treated the same way (for I im- 
agine adummy is important with fixed distances), 
and on each side of the hive must be a spacer where 


there would be one if a frame came in place of the 


side 
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‘CAL VIEW OF HIVE, DUMMY, AND THREE 
FRAMES WITH SPACERS. 
make it more satisfactory, I think a spacer 
d also be put about half way down the end- 
C. C. MILLER. 


repgo, Lil., June 4. 

‘'y dear friend M., I am surprised to hear 
)O. say that bees as a general rule destroy 
4 (‘le eggs after the removal of the queen. 
ie time ago, somebody suggested that a 


great part of the eggs were missing shortly 
after the queen was taken away, and gave 
as areason that the worker bees had eaten 
the eggs in order that they might have the 
wherewith to produce the royal jelly. So 
many objected, however, that I believe our 
friend gave up his theory. Now, 1 do not 
know that I ever saw a case where | thought 
all the eggs were removed after taking out 
the — On the contrary, I have often 
watched the eggs to see how many days 
would elapse before they were all hatched 
into larve. So I feel certain it can not bea 
general rule, with our bees any way.—I am 
very glad indeed to know that you have no- 
ticed the difference between caged queens 
and removed queens. Yes, I have often no- 
ticed that queens are usually idle some little 
time after their laying has been interrupted. 


et ~<a 


JONES VS. BROWN. 








THE LEGAL ASPECT OF THE CASE. 





I BEG to dissent from the decision of your “ court 
of equity ’’ in the case of Jones vs. Brown. I look 
upon the decision as involving a great deal. If left 
asa majority of the judges have decided, it will 
have, it seems to me, a decidedly demoralizing ten- 
dency, and will virtually abolish the business of 
letting out bees on shares. It will tend to weaken 
confidence, vitiate contracts, and absolve responsi- 
bility. 

The contract in this case is, as stated, that ** Jones 
and Brown have been keeping bees on shares. 
Jones is the owner, and Brown is the apiarist. They 
agree to share equally inthe profits and in the ex- 
penses.”” The result is, that, ‘‘during the following 
winter, three-fourths of the bees die.’’ The ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ Shall Brown stand half the loss?’ Inthe 
absence of the statement, the inference is ‘‘ that 
the death of the bees occurred within the time 
limit of the contract.” 

A majority of your ‘“‘best authorities’’ on bees 
find for Brown—though in an indefinite and irre- 
sponsible way. Custom often becomes—or, rather, 
makes, law. Sometimes, however, equity is law. If 
this case is to be tried’ under the former, then it 
must be ascertained what custom is. If by equity 
under the common law, then I would reverse and 
remand their decision, upon the following grounds: 

1. Jones furnishing the factor, capital, and Brown 
the factor, Jabor—the third and last factor, land, 
not entering into the firm; and agreeing, under the 
contract, to *‘ share equally inthe profits and ex- 
penses,” they become equal partners in the busi- 
ness for the term specified in the contract. 

2. The stipulation that they were to share equally 
in the profits and the expenses is a sufficient pro- 
vision in the contract to cover the liability of loss 
in wintering. 

3. Under the contract they were equal. owners of 
the apiary for the time being; and, as equal owners, 
are equally interested in all usual or unusual prof- 
its, and so, also, of all unavoidable losses. If, 
however, the loss could have been avoided by 
Brown, then Brown should. stand, as C. C. Miller 
says, “for the resulting damage; not sharing the 
loss. but paying ali the loss.” 

Bees, standing for money—and both are capital 
—should have been accounted for by Brown the 
same as if the money had been given him. If 
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money, by Brown’s reasonable care, had been lost, 
the loss should have been borne equally; but if by 
Brown's negligence, maliciousness, or dishonesty, 
he, then, of course, should be responsible for, not 
half, but all of it. 

4. Jones furnished the bees, and Brown the labor; 
Jones's superintendence and responsibility then 
ceased, and was assumed by Brown; and it would 
have been wanton interference upon the part of 
Jones to concern himself further with the business. 
Advice, even, would have been purely voluntary. 

5. Brown's skill or capacity to care for bees has 
nothing to do with the matter. It was not needful 
for Jones to know of them, under a private con- 
tract, any more than undera public bid under the 
hammer. All Jones needed to be interested in was 
Brown's ability to meet a money obligation. 

6. “If the bees,” says friend Wilkin, ‘did not 
make honey enough during the season to keep 
them over, it should be the owner's loss.’’” Exactly; 
but are not both parties the owners for the time of 
the contract? Would it not be better to say, that, 
“ifthe bees did not make enough to keep them 
over, the firm should have bought sugar for Brown 
to feed them, and thus divide the loss only of sugar, 
and save the loss of the bees’’? 

7. Mrs. Harrison and George Grimm gave the 
best answers, both worth repeating. She says: 
“Ordinarily a share in the profits would implya 
share in the losses, there being no provision to the 
contrary.’”” He says: ‘‘ Under the given state of 
facts, each must stand half the loss, even if not oc- 
casioned by the carelessness of Brown.” I would 
amend by adding, *‘ And if occasioned by the care- 
lessness of Brown, then Brown should stand it all.”’ 

This matter being of much importance to the 
fraternity, it is seriously to be hoped the final deci- 
tion may be correct. 

You have done the public great service in expos- 
ing Dr. Hall. I will have your article copied in the 
newspapers. Thousands of dollars go to Hall from 
Texas every month. J. L. CALDWELL. 

Mart, Texas, June 14. 

Friend C., I am exceedingly obliged to 
you ; in fact, I have been wishing for some 
time to have some lawyer speak out; and I 
am very glad, too. for your opinion in re- 
gard to the Dr. Hall matter. I only wish 
that some of our doctors would speak out 
just as freely; but some way or other the 
whole brotherhood are perfectly silent on 
this great discovery of doctoring without 
medicine. Is it really true, as Dr. Hall 
says, that they are all bitterly opposed. be- 
cause it would cut off their bread and but- 
ter? You know, of course, I do not believe 
a word of it; but what in the world is the 
reason that all of them keep still? 


rr 


AGE OF BEES TO GO WITH QUEENS 
IN SHIPPING THEM, ETC. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US HOW TO GET BEES 
OF THE RIGHT AGE. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes, asking whether there 
is any difference as to age of bees which are placed 
in the cage with a queen for shipment, or whether 
an indiscriminate catching of them will answer 
every purpose. I have made the sending of queens 
by mail a study for many years, and find that there 
is a difference in regard to the bees that go with the 
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queen. I have used bees that were all old and 
those that were all young, with poor results. 10 jj. 
lustrate: A party ordered three queens. In one of 
the cages, al] old bees were used to go with the 
queen. This cage was marked with a private 
mark. My circular states that I guarantee the safe 
arrival of all queens, on the condition that, when 
the cage arrives, the bees be carefully examined 
through the wire cloth; and if the queenis dead, 
the cage is to be returned to me with contents un- 
molested, when [ will send another. I made it 
thus, partly to guard against fraud, but mainly so 
I could look into any failure on my part in meet- 
ing the right requirements for perfect shipment, as 
I could often find the clew to the failure, in the re- 
turned cage. The candy part was the main trouble 
in former years; but that has been fully overcome 
by the Good candy and its modification. From this 
digression by way of explanation, let us return to 
the three cages. 

One was reported as arriving dead, and was re- 
turned, while the other two came without a dead 
bee. When the returned cage arrived it had the 
private mark on it. Again, in early spring } often 
have to use bees too old for the best results, where 
the queens are taken from the hives lately set from 
the cellar, unless I take bees to go with them from 
hives that were wintered on the summer stands, 
they having bees of the right age. As it is some 
trouble to get these bees from another hive, and as 
such bees sometimes have a desire to worrya 
strange queen, I sometimes take the bees that have 
wintered over from these cellared hives, and send 
them along; but the loss has been so great that I 
have resolved never to do it again. I also find that 
very young bees will not endure the journey any 
better than old bees. Sometimes in forming nuclei 
by setting a laying queen with the bees and frame 
ot brood she is on, into an empty hive, as I have 
given in GLEANINGS, and sending the quceo off 
two or three days afterward, a few bad only young 
fuzzy bees leit, as the older ones bad returned to 
the old stand. Cages so sent with young bees, and 
marked, have gone with many dead bees, where 
they were not returned as altogether bad. In this 
way I have watched results till I have tound that 
bees from six to fifteen days old are the ones that 
stand the journey best, especially if a long one, like 
going to Texas, California, or to Washington, were 
to be taken. 

Having learned what bees to select, 1 now rarely 
lose more queens in going to these distant pvills 
than I do when the distance is 500 miles or less. 1 
selecting bees, take those that have flown a day or 
so previously, and not those whose bodies are (is 
tended with excrement, as all young bees that have 
never flown are extended toa greater or lesser ex 
tent, with the pollen consumed in their larval 
state. To know what bees to select, I am ofien 
guided by those which thrust their heads into the 
cells of unsealed honey first; and, besides tbis, !ces 
in this position are very easily picked off the 
combs, as the wings stand out from the body. The 
item of having queens reach their destination 12 
good order every time is quite an important one to 
the queen-breeder. 

THOBE LONG-IDEA HIVES. 

On page 318 I see it is desired that I tell why | “id 
not stick to the *‘ Long-Idea” hive after obtain/ox 
so large a yield of honey from it. There were three 
reasons why I gave it up: The first and grvutes 0! 
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which was, 1 could not winter bees in them. The 
pees died in them every winter during the three 
years I tried them. The second reason was, that, 
when taking out the combs for extracting, the 
back must be bent all the while or else the hive be 
set on stilts, and then the bees ran out all over the 
sides of the hive,so as to make much work in 
closing it, instead of going below, as they do ina 
two-story hive. The third reason was, that, the 
last season I uged them, colonies worked in two- 
story hives gave alittle more honey thah did the 
Long-Idea hives, one giving over 400 lbs., while the 
Long-ldea was some 28 lbs. short. I might also 
add, as a fourth reason, that I found that there 
was more money to me in comb honey than extract- 
ed, and the Long-Idea hive was never intended for 
comb honey. . G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 14. 

Since you suggest it, friend D., it occurs 
tome that my custom in getting bees to go 
with the queen was always to take those 
with their heads in the cells, sucking up 
honey. One reason for so doing was that I 
might get bees having honey in their sacs, 
toteed the queens.—Thanks for your ans- 
wer in regard to the Long-Idea hive. Your 
third reason is rather a stunner. But I do 
remember that a great many at one time re- 
pee enormous crops of honey from those 

,ong-Idea hives. 
oo 


OSBORN IN CUBA. 





PROPRIETOR OF OVER 500 COLONIES. 


Friend Root:—Our drouth is atanend. For six 
and one-half months we had no rain, three little 
showers being all. Is this common for Cuba? They 
say itis not. In 1840, so the records show, they had 
a drier year than this has been. For eight months 
it did not rain; and you can set it down for a fact, 
that [hope we shall not have another drouth in 
fifty years tocome. How did our bees live through 
the last six and one-half months, when there was 
not a flower or a green blade of grass—nothing but 
dust, dust, and dry leaves that you could see, as 
far as the eye could reach? Now, did I not tell you 
that lhad unbounded faith in Cuba and its honey 
resources? Well, the last six and one-half months 
has been a test of that assertion. But, how did 
they live, from our apiary in the east and south 
and west too? From two to six miles away (as the 
crow wouid fly), there are small lakes and creeks 
aud large bodies of wet land covered with all sorts 
of timber and vegetation common to a tropical 
country. These regions furnish an immense 
amount of bee-pasturage that is not materially af- 
fected by dry weather. To such @laces our bees 
went for their rations, when there was not a single 
hower near home. Now, such a season as this has 
been is what I calla practical test of the honey re- 
scurces of Cuba. You know that assertions 
ount to but very little, and misdirected efforts 
do not prove to be false what I have stated before; 
i. ¢., that at this day in Cuba itis practically impos- 
Si\.e to Overstock a range. The time may come 
en the conditions will be so different from what 
they are now that overstocking will be possible, 
bul itis not now. 

! wish to correct one statement you or Ernest 
ade when you said ‘*Osburn had charge of seven 
Or cight hundred colonies.” That was a mistake. 
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I never was in charge of so many colonies for any 
one. The most I ever bad wasinthe fall of 1885. I 
had charge of 5&6 colonies for the Casanova broth- 
ers; and now that 1am running my own business I 
have 526 colonies, and I think that, next spring, I 
shall increase them to 600, all in one apiary. I 
know that to many, yes, to very many readers of 
GLEANINGS, 690 colonies seems too many for one 
apiary; butif they will stop a moment to consider 
the cost of starting even asmall apiary here, they 
will make up their minds that more honey can be 
secured from 600 than from 250, and one outfit wil! 
answer for the whole; and during the bellflower 
season, I tell you 1000 coionies in an apiary can not 
gather the honey. But in summer the poorest of 
them would have to be helped. 
QUEEN-REARING. 

We are requeening our apiary now; and while 
upon this subject, I must say a few words upon the 
subject; i.e., young queens vs. old queens. I know 
friend Doolittle has just written an article con- 
demning the practice of superseding queens two 
years old; but for this country such a practice 
(that is, letting the queens live as long as they 
seem to be doing well) would ruin any man that 
followed it, for more reasons than one. Chief 
among them is, our honey-flow comes at an unsea- 
sonable time of the year—at atime when the bees 
prefer to be at rest. Now, then,if you have not 
young and vigorous queens that will lay and keep 
the hives full of bees at a time of the year when an 
old queen would lay bardly enough to furnish bees 
to take care of the combs, any one can see ata glance 
that such bee-keeping would not pay for Cuba. 
Then, again, an old queen begins to fail in more 
ways than in the decrease of eggs she lays. The 
bees that hatch from eggs of the old queen are 
lacking in vitality. You may go into her brood- 
chamber, and you find it quite well filled with 
brood; but her bees die young; they do not live to 
do much work; they lack vitality; they lack lon- 
gevity, ambition, and push to go after the honey. 
Most of the above are the characteristics of the 
progeny of the old queen. Does the rearing of 
queens have any thing to do with it, for better or 
for worse? Yes, much, very much; and now I 
want to say again that I have yet to see or hear of 
a better mode of rearing queens than by the bori- 
zontal-bar process, when all conditions are favora- 
ble. This principle I found in GLEANINGS, I think, 
in 1877. I can not remember the one who first used 
it. But I have used it for thirteen years, and have 
never seen a good reason to abandon it. No, not 
any queens over two years old for us here; but in 
California I have had them live to be five years old, 
and do good business up to four years, but not bere, 
for they lay so continuously that they exhaust their 
fertility long before they are four years old. 

Now, friend Root, if you have any objections to 
raising queen-cells on horizontal bars, tell me what 
they are and I will see whether I can meet your 
objections with reasons backed up with a long and 
successful experience. I shall say, ‘“‘No, Ido not 


want cs 
CLOSED ENDS AND WIDE TOP-BARS, 


If, with the narrow end and top bars, brace-combs 
must come, why, then so be it; but deliver me 
from a frame that you bave to havea beetle and 
wedge to get it loose when you want to. 

THE OLD SIMPLICITY VERSUS THE FLAT COVER. 

You say you do not see how we keep the bees 
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from building up on top the combs, with the old 
Simplicity cover (unless we have acloth over the 
frames). Well, we do have a cloth, and -the best 
cloth I ever saw, made of old sail cloth that we buy 
in Havana atareduced figure, andI have yet to 
see any thing that equals it fora bee-cover. But 
with all that, they will eat holes through and go up 
and build comb, and fill with honey; and when they 
get it nicely full we take it off and put it on to some 
young colony that is building up, and have not 
sufficient workers to gather plenty; and, don’t you 
think that young colony will go ahead with that 
much honey stored in the garret? I think it will. 
Thatis not all. During the summer the colonies 
get very strong, and longinthe afternoon you will 
find the cover packed full of bees that seem to be 
up there taking anap. Just before dark, go and 
quietly take the cover, bees and all, and place it on 
some young colony where the queen has just com- 
menced to lay. During the night they will work 
down among the combs, and it may surprise one 
who has never tried it, tosee how many of chose 
bees will stay where you put them, and work right 
along as though they had swarmed naturally. But I 
am not done yet. If they do not wish to stop to eat 
holes through the cloth, they just get their shoul- 
ders under that cloth, and they raise it up and 
build under it on top the frames; then what? do 
we cutit off? No, not yet, but put itinto the ex- 
tractor and throw it out, and sometimes we wish 
the comb were still higher, as it would hold more 
honey. We let them go that way until the last time 
extracting (then we are not in so very much ofa 
hurry), and we clean them all off, and have a fine 
jot of wax. Now, suppose we stopped to clean 
those frames every time we extract; it would bea 
losing game, besides the time it took to do it. The 
first hard work the bees did would be to put it back 
again; therefore a double loss. Can you now see 
why I like the old Simplicity cover? 
EXTRACTORS, AND GEARING UP.» . 
You do not see why I want the baskets to,.mak 

five revolutions to the crank one. Now listen and 
see whether Iam corregt gr not. You. take a two- 
frame extractor with an 18 or 20 inch can, and you 








A HONEY-EXTRACTOR FOR USE IN CUBA. 
can throw out honey quite well (even without any 
gear); then you take acan that is3 feet or over 
across, and try it without its being geared, and see 
what the result will be. I think that, by the time 
you have extracted a few tons, you will think you 
would rather have it geared, and geared high too. 
You know that, as you go from the center you de- 
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crease the centrifugal force; so it naturally fo). 
lows that, to produce the desired results, you must 
make up in rotary speed what you have lost in cen. 
trifugal force by increasing the distance from the 
center-shaft. These are facts, as you can easily 
demonstrate by atrial. With this Stanley we have 
here, it hasa graduated crank (that is, you can 
make it short or you can lengthen it to maxe the 
purchase greater), so if the baskets make five reyo. 
lutions, more power will be necessary; but with 
the incfeased length of crank, one can be made to 
balance the other, and it really will be much casier 
than the slow motion; for you know that, with in. 
creased leverage, you can overcome what has been 
added, by an increase in motion, and not make 
your hand go around so fast either. 

In relation to your visiting Cuba, do come; come 
and spend a winter in the finest climate, from (cto- 
ber till May, you ever saw. The showers-—wel), 
during the summer months, it is not uncommon 
for it to rain every day or baif a dozen times—just 
those showers you speak of; but in the winter, no. 
In the months of November, December, January, 
February, and March, and many times April, it is 
not common to have much rain—a shower, perhaps 
every week or so; but the winter is called the dry 
season; but this last winter, of course, has been the 
great exception. That the climate is fine herein 
the winter, there can be no question. 

A. W. OSBUKN. 

Punta Brava de Guatao, Cuba, W. I., June 3. 


We are very glad to learn, friend O., that 
you not only manage, but that you are the 
proprietor of 500 colonies. What you say in 
reference. to your locality, and its capacity 
to supe 400 or 500 colonies, is no doubt 
true. What we might call great overstock- 
ing in the Northern States might with you 
be considered understocking. There is a 
great deal of nonsensical twaddle about 
* locality ’’ affecting conclusions, drawn by 
different apiarists; but when it comes to 
the matter of overstocking, locality certain- 
ly does make a very great difference. Some 
places may not support more than 450 colo- 
nies ; still others 200, and even 500.—In re- 
gard to closed-end frames, do not get the 
impression that exact spacing is absolutely 
necessary for the prevention of burr-combs. 
All that’ any one can claim for it is that it 
assists toward that end.—Now in regard to 
Simplicity and flat covers. The. very rea- 
son why you like-the Simplicity covers 
makes them very objectionable to 99 out of 
every 100 bee-keepers in the United Stutes. 
They do not want combs built up in this ex- 
tra space; they want it built in sections or 
extracting-gppers. Flat.covers prevent any 
thing of thi8 kind, and render it impossible 
for the combs to be built anywhere in p!aces 
not designed for it by the bee-keeper.—A 
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’ short time ago Edward R. Newcomb, the 


one who built your extractor, asked i! we 
would like to see a photograph of it beiore 
he sent it. We requested him to send 014 
picture; and we now have the pleasure of 
presenting a view of it to our readers. We 
are not quite sure that your logic of de- 
crease in centrifugal force is correct. A‘ the 
same speed of revolution, the longer the ra- 
dius the greater the centrifuga] force. ‘he 
graduated crunk on the new Stanley, «nd 
the brake tu step the motion, is no doult an 
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improvement. We shall be glad to hear 

from you further concerning it. Yes, we 

should be very glad to make youacall at 

some time. Possibly we may get around to 

do so. 

WHICH IS THE CHEAPEST WAY TO 
RIPEN GREEN HONEY ? 


APHIDES, SWARMING, ETC. 











On page 413 Mr. Robbins tells of getting about 
“the thickest, richest honey” he had by putting 
very thinand rank honey, just extracted from un- 
sealed combs, in lard-cans, and stone jars covered 
with cloth, and setting where the ‘‘sun would pour 
in on it through a window,” and leaving it there to 
cook. How long he left it cooking, he does not say. 
Doolittle says in the appendix to the A B C (48), that 
4° is the requisite temperature, and three weeks 
the necessary time in which to thoroughly ripen 
honey. Now, the point I am aiming at is this: 
If one has no honey-house, and possibly no conven- 
ient room at the time in which to set his open cans, 
why will not the sun do this work for him outdoors, 
just as well as in a dark room, as Doolittle advises, 
or through the window, as above recommended? 
Does the sunshine ever become too hot, so that the 
color or flavor would be injured, or is it because 
moving back and forth would be too troublesome, 
that this method has never been mentioned in the 
journals? Situated as Iam, it would be my cheap- 
est plan toripen honey, unless our temperature in 
this Jatitude indoors in summer is sufficiently bigh 
toripen it any way, say placed in any closed room 
or out-house. At this writing we have a hot dry 
spell, with the mercury at &8° in the shade, with 
free-air circulation. In a shut-up room, where the 
sun falls upon the roof and walls, it is fully 95°. So 
far! have had success. My honey is always thick 
and fine by fall, and it is ripened both these ways; 
that is to say, when the sun shines I usually set the 
cans (fiveand ten gallon tin cans), where the sun 
will pour on them all day in the yard, keeping them 
ina closed room at night and during bad weather. 

This spring our April and May flow was ruined 
by the March freeze, and honey has been coming in 
only about enough to enable brood-rearing to go on. 


Wishing to take some off two weeks since, I extract- 
ed five gallons of this unsealed honey that would 
“tpi. out"? when combs were inverted. Some of it 
Was put into Mason quart jars, with cloth tied on; 
the rest in a five-gallon tin can. That in the Mason 
jars is now thick and rich, while the larger quantity 


in the larger vessel is thickening much more slow- 
ly. A solar outdoor heat, considerably above a 
huncred degrees, fell on it two weeks. Would the 
same result have occurred if it had been kept in- 


doors in the dark at 96° or 88°? Will not our aver- 
age (cmperaturein this latitude in summer ripen 
hone, any way, if kept in open cans in a closed room? 


Loving our spring crop entirely, it looked as if no 
8urp.us would come till fall; but the late drouth 
has brought honey-dew. Black-jack oaks are cov- 


erec with it, and bees are storing a light-colored 
honey of good body, which they seal at once. They 
are just ** roaring” all day, and hives grow heavier 


daily. This honey, some 75 Ibs. of which I have 
just taken, seems to need no artificial ripening, 
that ot sealed not shaking out when the comb is 
Jarre’. It evidently comes from aphides; is rather 
lasteicss, but cf better color and body than such 


honey is described as having. Though they have 
given no surplus during the spring season, I never 
knew bees to multiply so rapidly. Swarming has 
been rampant all of May, and continues yet to some 
extent. In this connection | find that no number 
of crates of sections will stop swarming. ‘* More 
room”’ of this kind will not answer. Invariably, al- 
80, “doubling up’? and putting to-day’s swarm 
where yesterday’s came from, only delays matters 
long enough to enable cells to be gotten under 
way. Upper stories of empty combs or foundation 
will check and often stop swarming, with me. 
During this phenomenal year every thing has ** gone 
by contraries,’”’ and the busybodies have caught the 
infection; they have clustered higher, swarmed 
oftener, made less honey, and ‘“‘played more 
pranks” than I ever knew they were capable of. 
Pontotoc, Miss., June 5. C. P. COFFIN. 


Friend C., your plan of ripening thin hon- 
ey I think is a rational one—letting the sun 
do it. The problem has been to exclude 
dust and rain, and at the same time get all 
the heat possible from the sun. I fost pret- 
ty certain that some ventilation through 
this, under the hotter part of the roof, 
would also hasten the ripening. 


i 


DO THE BEES MAKE HONEY, OR DO 
THEY ONLY GATHER IT ? 


IN OTHER WORDS, DO THEY ADD TO, TAKE FROM, 
OR CHANGE OVER NECTAR AS THEY GET IT 
FROM THE FLOWERS ? 


Dear Sir:—Is there any chemical change made in 
“sweet’’ from the time it is gathered by the bee 
until deposited in the cell? 

A minister here claims that there is a change 
made by the bee; but as each kind of flower pro- 
duces its peculiar kind of honey, when gathered by 
the bees, it seems strange to me that the bee in her 
“chemical manipulations” should countenance any 
such difference. D. A. ROTHROCK. 

Brighton, Ill., June 17. 

Friend R.,I think we may safely say 
that there is practically no difference or no 
change. There are some scientists and pro- 
fessors who insist that the bees do change 
the nectar in carrying it from the flowers to 
the hives, enough so it can be detected by 
the chemist. In order to get unfinished sec- 
tions filled up at the end of the season we 
have fed to the bees different kinds of hon- 
ey; but after being sealed upin the comb, 
it was exactly the same honey to all appear- 
ances. By accident we scorched one lota 
little, and hoped that the bees in- their 
manipulation might remove the slightly 
burnt taste. They did not, however, change 
it a particle—Again, we once had a lot of 
honey that candied so readily we could 
scarcely keep it in liquid form at all. We 
melted it, added some water, and fed it to 
the bees. They evaporated out the water 
added, placed it in their combs and sealed it 
up, but it candied after being sealed up in 
the combs just as it did before we fed it to 
them, and I have never been able to detect 
that they improved poor honey in any way, 
neither have I been able to detect that any 
injury was done; or, in fact, that any 
change perceptible to any of our senses was 
wrought by any of their manipulations. 
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J. F. McINTYRE. 





ONE OF CALIFORNIA'S BEE-KEEPERS. 





_ CALIFORNIA, that wonderful State border- 
ing on the Pacific coust, where fortunes are 
made and unmade in a day, as it were, is 
not only one of the most favored sections in 
the world for fruit-growing, but it is hardly 
less remarkable as a great bee-country. In- 
stead of furnishing localities that will sup- 
port only 75 or 100 colonies, as many as 500 
are kept in a single location. Bee-keeping 
in California, like that on the island of Cu- 
ba, is carried on on an immense scale; and 
we hope in our future issues to give more 
importance to this land of the setting sun. 
There are many extensive and distinguished 
bee-keepers in California. Someof the most 
successful ones are those who will not write 
for the public. There are others who are no 
less successful, but are able and willing to 
impart their knowledge to the bee-keeping 
world. Among this number is J. F. McIn- 
tyre, of Fillmore, Cal., who is not only an 
extensive bee-keeper himself. but has been 
associated with one of the oldest and best 
bee-keepers, Mr. R. Wilkin, for several 
years. For the present we take pleasure in 
introducing to you— 





J. F. MINTYRE. 

_Our friend was-born Nov. 1. 1857, in Onta- 
rio, Can.. eight miles from Brantford, where 
the last International Bee-keepers’ Conven- 
tion was held. Like many other sterling 
sons of toil he was raised on a farm, going 
to school in winter and helping to do the 
farmwork in summer. He was the oldest 
son in a family of three sons and three 
daughters. He was of an investigating 
turn of mind, and liked gardening; but 
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farming he detested. His father did not 
keep bees, but his neighbors did. Interest- 
ed and charmed by what he saw of them. at 
the age of fifteen, with a capital of $12.00), he 
made a start, $7.00 of which he invested in a 
colony of bees. Later he saw advertise the 
bee-books of Quinby and Langstroth. ‘he 
former he purchased, because that explained 
the mysteries, and very soon he constructed 
a movable-comb hive — the first one he ever 
saw. Ile afterward came in possession of 
Cook’s Manual and the A B C, and sub- 
scribed for GLEANINGS and the American 
Bee Journal. He then bought a honey-ex- 
tractor. With this he took, on an average, 
150 lbs. of honey per colony from his apiary. 
As has happened to many other growing 
and successful bee-keepers, it set the neigh- 
bors wild. They all wanted to embark in 
the business. So many. in fact, went into 
it that it ruined his location. 

Some articles which he saw in GLEANINGs 
and in the American Bee Journal, particular- 
ly some from E. Gallup. caused him to 
make up his mind that California was the 
place for a man who desired to make the 
culture of bees a specialty; and on the 7th of 
December, 1581, he bade good-by to his rela- 
tives and friends, and started for the land of 
gold and honey, but not, he says, without 
some regret on his part as he looked back 
and saw his mother standing in the door, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. Ile 
reached Los Angeles, and was just in time 
to attend a session of a bee-keepers’ con- 
vention there. Here he met a large number 
of old pioneer bee-keepers, who, he says, 
running over with hospitality, made him an 
honorary member of the association. Ile 
had been informed that Mr. Gallup wished 
to sell an apiary of 70 colonies in Ventura, 
Cal. This, with another apiary of 40 colo- 
nies, he purchased. He built a small house 
on government land, and for two seasons he 
kept ‘‘ bachelor’s hall.’’ The first season, he 
says, Was not a very good one, but he made 
nearly $800. In the meantime he formed 
the acquaintance of R. Wilkin, who, the 
next year, desired him to work for him for 
two months. Now, Mr. Wilkin had a daugh- 
ter, Miss Hattie, who. naturally enough, 
was a bee-keeper herself. It is not necessa- 
ry to tell the rest: enough to say, that, fol- 
lowing in the wake of many another bee- 
keeper, he found a helpmeet among tlie 
bees. In 1886, Mr. McIntyre, and his wife to 
help, took 42,000 Ibs. from 240 colonies, tlie 

roceeds of which were sold for $2000 cash. 

wo years later Mr. Wilkin sold 200 colonies 
in Sespe Apiary to Mr. L. E. Mercer, and 
moved the rest to his home apiary in Ventu- 
ra, leaving his old location to his son-- 
law. He bought up bees in the vicinity, and 
made it his home apiary. He had 150 co'o- 
nies on the government claim, three miics 
distant, fur an out-apiary, which was rin 
during the seasons of 1888 and 9 by one of 
Mr. Heddon’s apprentices, Mr. R. A. Hvl- 
ley, who has since bought it. Mr. MeIntyre 
has now 400 colonies on the old Wilkin 
place, on Sespe Creek. He says it is all! 
location will stand. It seems remarkable 
that any location in the United States c:n 
stand that much. From this we get some 
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idea of the vast nectar resources of some of 
the California locations. Mr. McIntyre does 
all the work with the bees himself, with the 
exception of a man in the honey-house, to 
extract. Mrs. Melntyre does not now find 
time to work in the apiary, her time being 
taken up with the three little girls—Cora, 
Myrtle, and Lillie. 

Mr. McIntyre has the honor of being the 
first-appointed legal foul-brood inspector in 
the county. In October, 1884, invested with 
proper authority, he cleared the or of 
about 300 diseased colonies. Two whole 
apiaries were found rotten with the disease. 

30th of these apiaries were burned. The 
county is now said to be almost free from 
the disease. 

Mr. McIntyre does not devote his time 
wholly to bees, as he has a taste for raising 
things, such as oranges, etc. He has now 
200 yards of seed-beds engaged for next 
spring’s delivery, at $2.50 per square ga 

In the A B C book will be found a picture 
of friend McIntyre’s home, the Sespe Apia- 
rv. The title of the picture is ‘* Wilkin’s 
Ilexagonal Apiary.’ Since the picture was 
made, however, things have changed very 
materially about the Sespe Apiary. After 
my visit there in December, 1888, I gave a 
description. Friend M. has changed some- 
what the order of the hives, preferring to 
have a passageway for a cart or wheelbar- 
row through the apiary, and at the same 
time leave another passageway for the bees 
to take their flight, the entrances to the 
hives being all turned into this lane, or ave- 
nue. As this matter has recently been up, 
we shall not need to go over it here. The 
artist has not done justice to the mountains 
in the background. What artist ever did, in 
fact? Even a photograph seems but a poor 
picture of the reality. During my brief vis- 
it at the Sespe Apiary, I remember many 
things that were wonderful to my untutored 
eyes. In front of the apiary, not shown in 
the picture, is the bed of a mountain tor- 
rent, and almost right before the house is a 
big rock that came down the river-bed one 
night byafreshet. Thisrock is pretty near- 
ly as large as a meeting-house. It was on 
the mountains opposite, where I saw some 
little black pigs grazing. Upon looking 
closer, however, I discovered that the ‘‘ lit- 
tle black pigs”? had horns like cows; and 
then I was told that they were cows. Just 
back of the apiary the ground was so steep 
that it made me blow and puff to climb up 
where an irrigating canal was cut igto the 
side of the mountain. As I stopped to take 
breath, not only tired but dizzy from _look- 
ing down at such a height, I was startled to 
find one of the little girls (Myrtle I think it 
was) right at my heels, chatting with per- 
fect unconcern. She had not only climbed 
fully as fast as we did, but she lugged a 
good-sized ‘*dollie’’ besides. I uttered an 
exclamation of alarm, and was going to 
catch her before she tumbled down the 
mountain. Her father remarked, however, 


that there was no danger whatever—she 
was a child of the mountains, and trod with 
safety and unconcern where I almost shook 
And then the beautiful, sparkl- 


with fear. 
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ing, and bubbling water, rushing fast over 
its white bed of pebbles and crumbled gran- 
ite! Some people might tire of seeing these 
irrigating canals, but I think I nevershould. 
May God’s blessing rest upon you and your 
wife and little ones, friend M., in your far- 
away home amid the hills. 


———EeEe ee 
THE HONEY PROSPECT. 





PROF, COOK TELLS US THE HONEY IS SLOW IN 
COMING IN. 


Mr. Editor:—The honey outlook for 189) is not 
very encouraging at the present time. The tees 
worked very lively on soft maple, and got quite an 
amount of honey, considering the strength of the 
colonies at that time. During hard-maple and 
fruit bloom the weather wes so wet and cold that 
the honey product from this source was very light 
—just enough to cross-fertilize the blossoms, but 
not enough to essentially affect the bees. Right 
here I sawanice demonstration of the value of 
bees. I know some cherry-trees that blossomed 
early, and before the bees could get out at all. The 
weather was cold and wet; the blossoms had with- 
ered, and the pollen and nectar were gone. Those 
cherry-trees have set almost no fruit, while neigh- 
boring trees and other kinds that blossomed a little 
later are bearing a fair crop. Few horticulturists 
realize how much they owe to the services of the 
bees. 

The locusts have been in full bloom for over two 
weeks, and also the clovers and raspberries; yet, 
because of some peculiarity of weather, the nectar 
is almost wanting. Except for feeding, I think we 
should have lost heavily. Even now, though the 
bees seem to visit the clover and raspberries, they 
seem to be storing very little. There is something 
in this matter of nectar secretion that is quite puz- 
ziing. One would suppose that warm damp weath- 
er, just such as we have been having, would surely 
give an abundant barvest, but the truth is, the flow- 
ers seem stingy and selfish, affording just enough 
to attract the bees, that the flowers may be all right, 
but not enough to substantially benefit the poor 
laborers. We see that doling out in meager sums 
for service is not confined to human capitalists. I 
have taken my class to the apiary for years at this 
season, and this is the first time that I have had to 
delay, as the bees in enforced idleness are too cross 
to make it desirable to work with them when my 
class are all inexperienced. 

GOLDSMITH BEETLE. 

Mr. B. S. Brumley, of East Dayton, Mich., asks 
about a beautiful large beetle that he sends. It is 
known as the “ goldsmith beetle,”’ Cotalpa lanigera. 
In size, form, and habits, it is very much like the 
May beetle, or June beetle, often called May or 
June bug. This, however, is much handsomer. It 
is golden yellow, and often shines like gold. Itis 
not often very common in Michigan; but this year 
seems an exception. About the 20thof May I was 
in a field prepared for corn near Howell, Michigan, 
where the soil seemed full of these grubs. I could 
have collected thousands in afew minutes. These 
beetles come forth in May or June, and, after pair- 
ing, lay their eggs on grass or other growing vege- 
tation. The grubs are white, and feed on roots 
just as tke “‘white grub’’—larva of the May beetle 
—does. It feeds for three years, I] supposed, as 
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does the white grub; but those I got at Howell 
must have been either four or else but two years in 
developing; for three years ago there was no crop 
on the field at egg-laying time, only young corn. 
The remedy for these as for the white grub would 
be to turnin hogs. They would eat the grubs, and 
thus convert the grass indirectly into pork. 
SPRUCE-TREE PLANT LICE. 

I bave received some spruce twigs sent by J. H. 
Hill, Venice, Fla. The dried-up, broken aphides, 
are beyond identification. I presume they are the 
common spruce-plant lice, Lachnus abietis. This 
louse works on spruce-trees all over the United 
States, and here at the college it often secretes 
much and quite delicious nectar. It is closely re- 
lated to the larch-plant louse, Lachnu laricia, 
which has not infrequently given us not a little 
most excellent honey. I have been able often to 
sample this latter right from the larch leaves, so 
abundant was it, and I can pronounce it A No.1. I 
think it would sell equal to clover. Last season 
we got quite a little of the nectar from the spruce, 
and it was fine. In most cases, I think, honey-dew 
from aphides is fine, and excellent for honey. I 
wish we could say as much of that from bark-lice— 
Coccide—but we can not. That is always rank, 
dark, and unwholesome. It is good to sell for 
manufacturing purposes only. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June 19. 

Why. friend C.,do you mean to say that 
the white grub that bothers our crops and 
feeds on the roots of grass really lives three 
years? In plowing up clover sod around 
the windmill, there were such numbers of 
these white grubs that it called forth ex- 
clamations from the workmen. The neigh- 
bors’ hens discovered what was going on, 
however, and they have been following the 
plows and cultivators ever since the ground 
was worked. There seem to be plenty of 
them left yet; but if they are going to live 
three years or longer, 1 do not know but I 
shall get discouraged before we get through : 
but may be the chickens will not, even if I 
do. By the way, I have mentioned one of 


. the good things in regard to neighbors’ 
’ chickens. 


Now, don’t any of you ever say 


-*, again that there is not a redeeming point to 
_ every drawback. 


, “ pros’’ without the “cons.” 


Sr i 
THE HOFFMAN FRAME DISCUSSED. 





ITS DISADVANTAGES SET FORTH. 





Mr. Root:—You ask for the pros and cons on the 
Hoffman frame. You are, | see, getting the 
Is not that the trou- 


ble with our writers on bee-lore? They give the 


'-» good, and, to a large extent, leave out the bad. 


Now, Mr. Editor, 1 do not wishto be hard with the 


'-. advocates of the Hoffman, or sclf-spacing frame; 


_ the bad. 
‘and your many readers judge for ycurselves. I 


but not a single one so far gives both the good and 
I hope to be able todo both, and let you 


had about 1000 of what we call here the Georgia 


' frames. The only difference in the Hoffman and 
' Georgiajis that the former frame has both top ard 


end bar to close, while the latter has only a wide- 
end top bar. 
Just here isan appropriate place to start my list 


of objections. In closing up, we kil! more or less bees; 
the projecting ends are clumsy to handle—must 
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be pried apart with a knife; will snap, and get the 
smart bybrids afoul of youin short order, in the 
way of taking cappings off the combs; will cause 
combs to pull out of frames while being raised 
from the board; they also will cause the combs to 
break out while being extracted, especially if it is 
necessary to turn a little fast; they will hang on 
the wire in putting in and taking out of extractor 
for any thing like fast manipulation; must be used 
in a wide hive, which will of necessity cost more, 
not to say any thing about the extra dummies and 
division-boards which are to be put away when not 
in use; then the frames will cost 50 cts. per 100 more 
than the Simplicity frame. Ina word, I would say 
a bee-keeper who values his time must see the 
great difference in handling and storing away his 
frames. An 8-frame Simplicity body will ho!d 13 
Simplicity frames, while 8 Hoffman frames will fill 
it; hence you seethe difference in storage room, 
especially for surplus combs. 

Now for the good: For shipping, the Hoffman 
frames are good; alsofor handling of full hives 
about the yard. They insure straight combs for 
the novice. One or two more minor good things, 
and you are done. Our bees to date are poor—not 
more than 5 per cent have cast swarms as yet. The 
May bloom was very bitter; but cool nights, follow- 
ed by windy days, have been d’sastrous to the hon- 
ey interests. I believe there has hardly been a day 
since the Ist of April when we have not had more 
or less wind. It is high at this moment. We like 
your Home department, also your Tobacco Column. 

Pineville, N. C., June 5. A. L. BEACH. 


Friend B., we want the cons as weli as the 
pros. Weare glad you have stated the ob- 
jections as thoroughly as you have; but it 
seems there are a good manvin the Mo- 
hawk Valley, who like the Hoffman frame. 
Read the following testimonies: 

HOW TO HANDLE IT. 

Why rack our brains trying to invent something 
new, when we have something already in use much 
better adapted to the purpose than a new invention 
whose chief merit is newness and novelty? How 
many surplus arrangements, for instance, have we? 
and how much better is one than another in the 
same locality when we come to final results: My 
experience is about the same number of pounds of 
honey from each pattern in use, under the same 
conditions. The advantages of one over another 
may be counteracted by some point of its compet- 
itor. While sucha long list of implements looks 
well ina price list, is it of any advantage to the 
manufacturer or consumer? I think if we would 
try harder to reduce the number of our appliances, 
and learn to use the best now in use to the best ad- 
vantage, we might do something toward correcting 
what seenis to me a growing folly. 

Friend Beebee has covered the ground pretty 
well in his description of the merits of the Hoffman 
frame, and I can fully indorse all he says about it, 
and would like to call your attention again to one 
or two of these points, which I fear you overlook 
in your proposed mod.fication of the frame you 
offer. I would say that I have tried this form, and 
have seen itin use, besides my short trial. You ad- 
vise using tin rabbets. I have used tin and wood 
side by side, and decidedly prefer the plain wood 
rabbets with the Hoffman frame. This modification 
of yours admits the bees to the rabbet, and they 
will deposit enough propolis between the ends of 
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the top-bars, after being in use a short time, to se- 

riously impair the convenience of the manipula- 

tions of the frame, which are the principal 
ADVANTAGES IN USING IT. 

It i3 not, on first opening, as perfectly movable as 
your metal-cornered frame; but after you have 
started the first frame, and drawn it from the hive, 
you can easily separate the remaining frames in 
any place (one of your five-cent screwdrivers makes 
a handy tool for this purpose), and shove any num- 
ber of frames to the side of the hive without crush- 
ing a bee, and handle any frame you wish, without 
disturbing the remaining frames; and when you 
slide this last frame back to ita place in the hive, 
you push the bees out of the way by sliding it down 
against its neighbor. It works a little more conven- 
ient to save, say, 4 inch space on one side of the 
frames, which you can close with a small piece of 
wood at the corners if you wish; but I consider 
this last of small account, as I use the frame in 
hives with no space at all beside the frame. 

I first saw this frame extensively used in the api- 
ary of J. H. Nellis, of Canajoharie, N. Y.; and the 
writer, accompanied by the proprietor and his as- 
sistants, Mr. T. O. Peet, inventor of the Peet cage, 
and Mr. Silas M. Locke, examined a few hives of 
fine Italian bees containing imported queens. My 
companions expressed their satisfaction freely re- 
garding the Peet cage and the Hoffman frame. 
This was several years before the Peet cage ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation. Ihave never for- 
gotten the pleasure afforded me by this brief visit, 
and time has not effaced the impressions then re- 
ceived. I think that some of the above-mentioned 
gentlemen might, if they chose, furnish us with 
something worth hearing—perhaps something new 
on the subject. ADIN STONE. 

Vienna, N. Y., June 2, 1890, 

Yes, friend S., we often tiy to rack our 
brains to invent something new, when there 
is something already in use which accom- 
plishes the desired end a great deal better. 
Nowadays it is very difficult to invent some- 
thing in apiculture which has not previous- 
ly been thought out, described, and illus- 
trated by some one years ago. 


THE INVENTOR OF 1T A SUCCESSFUL BEE-KEEPER. 

Much has been said lately in reference to frames 
and brace-combs. I think every practical bee- 
keeper can tell you that more or less brood-combs 
will be built, no matter what frame you adopt or 
how small you contract the space between the top 
of the frame and the honey-board or surplus boxes. 
However, we know there is a great difference in 
this, in the use of different styles of frames. I re- 
member the old American frame, or King frame, 
that had almost a closed top-bar, there being only a 
few openings made, by cutting away a part immé- 
diately over the brood-nest. to allow the bees to go 
up into the boxes. There were never any brace- 
combs buiJt. Mr. Hoffman, the inventor of the 
Hoffman frame, is one of the most successful bee- 
keepers in this country, and his practical working 
led him by necessity (necessity is the mother of in- 
vention) to construct a frame that was a perfect 
separator, and one that could be handled rapidly. 
I was glad to see the illustration of this frame in 
May GLEANINGS, and the testimony of friends Bee- 
bee and Stone in regard to it; and I want to add wy 
testimony to theirs, and I think we could mustera 
host of bee-keepers in the Mohawk Valley who 


1890 
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have used this frame, and are now using it, and 
could not be induced to use any other. There is 
friend J. H. Nellis, who used to stand at the head 
of the fraternity as a practical bee-keeper. He has 
used the H. frame for years, and says there are 
none like it. Of course, its cost is against it; but 
the large bee-keeper will tell you it pays in the end, 
simply by the economy of labor, and that isa big 
iiem in these days of hustling and rapidity of busi- 
ness. 

Another point we might consider against it: If 
there is any thing in the reversible idea, this frame, 
as constructed at present, can not be reversed, and 
this reminds me that I should like to hear the views 
of a man like Julius Hoffman on this subject of re- 
versing frames. If there is any thing in it, he has 
found it out, you may depend; and no doubt his 
ingenious brain has adjusted his frame to be re- 
versed. I have an idea myself how it might be 
done, but I won’t give it out till Ihave demonstrat- 
ed it successfully. THEO. O. PEET. 

Arlington, N. J., May 31, 1890. 

Yes, friend P., we are very glad that we 
have the testimony of Julius Hoffman him- 
self. He writes as follows: 

WHAT THE INVENTOR SAYS OF IT. 

In reading Nos, 9, 10, and 11 of GLEANINGS I find 
that, in discussing ‘spaced frames,” the frames I 
invented and used for about sixteen years have 
been brought to notice by some of our bee-keeping 
friends. But as the description and illustrations of 
the frame as I have them lack some important 
points I will make a few remarks about them. 

One of the edges of the uprights, or ends of the 
frame, as far as they are close fitting, should be 
beveled off to a little less than '; inch, 80 as to meet 
the center of the square edge of the next frame, as 
in BE, of the diagram. This will prevent the gluing 
and sticking together of the frames, a!so squeezing 
of the bees to a large extent, and allow faster work- 
ing of them. 
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The corners of the top-bars of the frame at C 
should not be taken off more than just enough to 
allow for turning the frames easily in the rabbets, 
otherwise the bees will have too much of a chance 
to fill up the rabbets with propolis. For the same 
reason, I object to your modifications of the top- 
bars as the jutting points of them, as called by Er- 
nest, are very important, in order to fill out the rab- 
bets to keep them free from bee-glue. To use 
these frames on tin rabbets, as proposed by Ernest, 
would, according to my experience, be a very 
doubtful improvement. The frames would slide 
too easily on the rabbets; and carrying and moving 
the hives would soon eonvince him of it. Tne way 
I use them on wooden rabbets, the frames are just 
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glued fast enough to allow the moving of the hives 
without any preparatory fastening, unless the hives 
are only partly filled with frames. In this case I 
take a piece of burlap or any cloth that I use for 
covering up the frames; roll it into a bunch, and 
stuff it behind the spacing-board. 

The close-fitting part of the side-bars should ex- 
tend at least 3 inches down from the top-bar. Asa 
well-made frame lasts a good many years, their ex- 
tra expense amounts to but very little, if they have 


any advantages over others. 
JULIUS HOFFMAN. 
Canajoharie, N. Y., June 15, 1899. 


The points you make are well taken; but 
it does seem to us that the frame as you 
make it would be too expensive for the aver- 
age bee-keeper to use. E, E, if we under- 
stand it correctly, are cross-sections of the 
end-bars, looking straight down. Beveling 
the end-bars would be rather expensive, and 
the rounding of the points, C, C, C, ete., 
would be another item of expense ; and vet 
it is true, that a well-made frame will last 
a good many years; and the extra expense, 
of course, would be but little on each year of 
use, providing additional ease of manipula- 
tion 1s secured. E. R. 

rrr ee i 


WOODMAN, SPARE THE TREE. 





SOMETHING ABOUT EMBELLISHING CHEAP SEC- 
TIONS. 


“Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, 
this is new? it hath been already of old time, which 
was before us.’’—EccLEs. 1: 10. 


Bro. Root (please allow me the use of this salutato- 
ry phrase, as we are both children of the one Father, 
God). I have noticed a great deal of uneasiness ex- 
pressed by writers for the bee-journals in regard to 
the great consumption of basswood for sections, 
etc., and the consequent decrease in honey from 
that source; but I was not so strongly impressed, 
nor did I realize any imminent danger from that 
source until brought to the realization of the fact 
by your statement that you alone had ordered two 
carloads of sections of Mr. Lewis. Now, add this to 
the great amount your and all other more or less 
extensive manufactories must turn out, and one 
can easily imagine the wholesale slaughter that is 
going on in the linden forests. We must also con- 
sider the alleged hair (?) mattress we find in hotels. 
At the present rate of destruction that has been 
inaugurated against the old linden, it will be only a 
question of time when a * chunk”’ of nice delicious 
linden honey ina beautiful basswood section will 
be “a thing of the past.” 

THE REMEDY. 

Some have recommended planting basswood 
forests, which i3 wholesome advice when we are 
considering the welfare of coming generations, 
“ because I shall leave it toa man that shall come 
after me;’’ but the remedy that should be sought 
should be one that would be beneficial to the pres- 
ent as well as future generations. 1 am now going 
to offer a solution to-the problem; and if it is im- 
practicable, or ‘‘has been up before,” please con- 
sign this to the waste-basket right quick; but onthe 
contrary, if it is likely to become a thing of beauty, ~ 
and, consequently, a joy for ever, then the fraterni- 
ty are as welcome to it as the flowof honey that 
God gives them from yearto year. You see, peo- 
ple would scarcely tolerate a section made of dark 
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wood, such as elm or even pine; but my idea is to 
make them out of even such, then beautify or em- 
bellish by having labels, either of white paper print- 
ed plain or lithographed with several colors, and 
cut with the proper insets the same as an unfolded 
one-piece section, being printed on all sides with 
appropriate address, kind of honey, and any ex- 
planation deemed necessary forthe improvement 
of the honey-trade. Now, when your sections are 
taken off and relieved of the accumulations of pro- 
polis, this gummed label could be wrapped around 
your dark wood, covering up all defects, making 
your dark section even more beautiful than the 
whitest basswood. All scratches, stains, and joints 
would thus be hidden; the producer would be send 
ing his advertisement and other apicultural litera- 
ture broadcast into every honey-consumer's home, 
besides saving this desirable honey-producing tree. 
I don’t think, either, that a section made of cheap 
material that can be procured around any factory 
and thus labeled would cost any more than the 
present linden production; and even if it did, the 
preservation of the basswood would surely more 
than compensate. J.H. MARKLEY. 
Carbondale, Kan., June 16. 


The same thing has been suggested many 
times. The only difficulty is the amount of 
labor required to put the paper on nicely. | 
do not believe it could be done profitably. 
I am inclined to think, too, that most kinds 
of paper would soil more easily than the 
basswood. You see, the paper must be ex- 
actly the width of the section, to have it 
look well. Folding the edges down over the 
edge of the section would be very nice, but 
this makes still more labor, and it is a hard 
matter to get it down nicely and have it 
stay. Have any of the readers: of GLEAN- 
INGS ever put this into practice? The 
pasteboard xes which we sell in large 
quantities to slip the section into come 
pretty near what vou suggest, and it is not 
very expensive. We heartily agree with you 
in regard to the consequences of slaughter- 
ing the basswood. What else can we do? 





SPACING BROOD-COMBS. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO DR. C. ©. MILLER. 





“WHat is the proper distance from center to 
center to space brood-combse—1% inches? ’’ asks Dr. 
Miller on page 416, June Ist GLEANINGS. He then 
gces on totell us that, so far as he knows, this dis- 
tance is all right, and concludes with * somewhere 
about 1} inches from center to center is right; but J 
don't suppose it is exactly 1%. How ean we find 
out what it is?’ when he next adds, ‘“* Upon that 
depends our spacing and the width of our hives.” 
It is hardly necessary for me to say that J read this 
article of Dr. Miller’s with more than common in- 
terest, although I read all of his articles with inter- 
est beyond what I do those of most of the writers, 
for he hasa peculiar and fascinating way of get- 
ting at what he wants, without committing himself 
very positively as to any thing; hence we must 
read with interest to find out where he stands. 
Friend Root’s foot-notes were right to the point, for 
Ireally feared that we might yet be able to place 
our combs so close tegether, if some one cerried 
cut the doctor’s reasoring a little furtber, that we 
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should need no bees at all, but could fill out our 
hives solid with combs of brood with only a few 


bees and the queen around the outside, which 
would so cheapen honey that the most of us would 
have to go out of the business, leaving the doctor 
apd Bro. Heddon in possession of the field alone. 
Well, now, doctor, I will tell you just what is the 


right distance from center to center to space brood- 
combs. It is exactly 14¢ inches; no more and no 
less, where all worker combs are used, and 1% inch- 
es where drone comb is used. You said you did 
not know why 1% is better than 14 or 1%, but I will 
tell you why 1% is the right distance, and how I 
know it to be so. You know, doctor, that I am 
great for following nature, even if Bro. Root does 
say that in queen-rearing I am the furthest from 
puture that any one can conceive of. Nature told 
me that 1% inches is right when’I made my first 
hives, more than 20 years ago. At that time I 
could not find in any of the books on bees that I 
then had, how far apart the frames should be plac- 
ed; so, in order to ascertain, I went into the loft of 
the barn where were stored all the old box hives 
from father’s old apiary, to the number of some 30 
or more, and, upon measuring the inside of the 
tops of the hives where the combs had been cut 
from, | found that all of the central combs were 
just 14 inches apart, while some of the combs near 
the sides of the hive were from 1% to 2 inches 
apart; those being the furthest apart where the 
combs run in the hive so the last one comes in the 
corner. Since then, whenever I have come across 
a box hive where the bees were out of it, I have 
measured the distance of the combs apart where 
they were attached to the top of the hive, and I 
have found them invariably the same, to an exact- 
ness approaching the thirty-second of aninch. Is 
it to be supposed that the bees do not know what is 
right in this matter, when they have to furnish 
food. fuel, and the whole business? In order to 
keep up the necessary warmth for brood-rearing in 
early spring, the bees form a living wall around the 
brood, thus keeping the heat from escaping the 
cluster; and to do this it takes the depth or thick- 
ness of two or three bees all the way around, as I 
have often ascertained by tipping up the hives at 
that time of year. Did you never tip up a hive 
carefully some frosty morning in April, doctor, 
and closely examine the bees between the ranges 
ofcombs? If you never have, it will be an inter- 
esting thing to you, if you are any thing like me. 
How nicely they are packed, all with their abdo- 
mens pointing away from the center of the cluster! 
This is the hive proper; and inside these bees, 
brood-rearing is going on nicely, while some un- 
lucky bee on the outside is so cold that it can hard- 
ly walk or move. But, enough on this point, as I 
— ‘o look at some other of the doctor's calcula- 
lons 

He says, “If I am not mistaken, worker comb, 
When first made, is % thick.” In this he is very 
if not quite right, for that is asI find it to 
be; '.t when he comes to figure this same % in his 
calculation of distances, even did the combs never 
grow any thicker, he is making a great mistake, 
for there is one facter which he does not take into 
considcration, which is, the capping of the brood. 
Wher ‘he brood is capped in this % comb, Dr. M. 
will fi d that, from outgide of cappings to the op- 
posit: cutside, is exactly one inch; and where the 
Combs ure 80 cld tbat they are one inch thick, with 
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no brood in them, they will be 1% thick after the 
brood is capped. Dr. M. will see that this does 
away with all the calculations in his article, and 
leaves him at ‘‘open sea’’ full more than he was 
when he commenced. I had measured worker 
brood many times; but to be sure [ was right I have 
just come from measuring many combs, and can 
find none—no, not one—with capped brood, that 
measures less than one inch, although I have 
measured some having brood in for the first time. 
The way I measured was as follows: I took a small 
steel wire, which had been painted black, and filed 
one end toasharp point; then beginning at % I 
made a nice rule by marking .; of an inch on it up 
to 1% inches. I now went to the hives, took out 
combs from different ones, and pushed this wire 
through the sealed brood till the point began to 
make an impression ou the sealing on the opposite 
side, when the ruled side gave me the depth, and in 
no case was it less than one inch; while the older 
combs were allthe way from that up to 1's. 
Another thing: As the bees rambled by on the 
comb alongside of this rule, I found that they 
stood on the comb so that tbey were all the way 
from ¥; to ¥ inch high; and as I claim that the 
combs should be far enough apart so that the bees 
can stand back to back if they wish to, this would 
say that the combs should never be nearer together 
than 1% inches. I might go on and tell how I had 
tried friend Pond's close spacing, and various oth- 
er experiments which I have made, which were not 
satisfactory, till | now space all combs for worker 
brood 1% inches apart; but it would make this arti- 
cle too long, so I will say adieu where I am. 
Borodino, N. Y., June 19. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have always told correspondents in 
GLEANINGS that 14 was the proper spacing ; 
but when I read your article through I was 
up in arms, ready to take issue with you on 
the thickness of capped brood. But before 
replying to you I thought [ would go out in- 
to the apiary and see how our bees did. I 
first went to one of the kegs containing one- 
inch wire nails ; selected two or three that 
were exactly that length by arule. I then 
measured old and new brood comb, and into 
each I pushed the nail up to its head, 
found in every case that the point of the 
nail stuck out + inch. These combs were 
some that we had stored away in the house- 
apiary. Some had been used seven or eight 
years, and some only two years. Some was 
natural comb, but the most was built from 
foundation. e (Mr. Spafford and I) then 
went out into the apiary, selected at random 
combs of sealed brood, pushed the wire nail 
through so the head was just level with the 
capping. The point of the nail just pierced 
the capping on the other side. We measur- 
ed old and new combs of sealed brood, and 
found them all exactly an inch thick. 1 had 
expected to find some thicker, but did not. 
Well, now, if capped brood is as a rule one 
inch thick from capping.».to, capping, on 1% 
spacing, we shall have just ? inch between 
the surfaces of capped brood. We usually 
consider that # is a large bee-space, + small, 
and ,; just right. Now,if I measure bees 
rightly [can not make them in our apiary 
average over ;*; high on sealed brood. On 
unsealed brood they stand a little lower be- 
cause their feet extend a little into the cells. 
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Unsealed brood is*:ordinarily only { inch 
thick and requires more care, attention, and 
warmth than does sealed brood. The aver- 
age unsealed brood is { in. thick. There- 
fore, in 18-inch spacing there is 4+ inch be- 
tween the surfaces, and plenty of room for 
the bees to back in and out of the cells. 
After it is sealed, § in. is enough, I think. 
Now, while I would admit the facts about 
the thickness of comb and brood, I would not 
quite agree with the conclusions you draw 
therefrom ; 1% spacing I should still think is 
enough. Some of the bee-keepers in New 
York, using standing frames and fixed dis- 
tances, and having had their frames spaced 
14 inches apart, have now abandoned that 
spacing, and have adopted, instead, at con- 
siderable expense, 1! spacing. D. A. Jones 
argues for 12 and 14 inch spacing. Frank 
Cheshire says scant 1% is correct, because it 
results in the exclusion of drone brood ; 
Langstroth, years ago, allowed that dis- 
tance—1%. Now, I never heard that these 
authorities or their large following could 
not rear as much brood as those who used 
wider spacing. In our apiary we used to 
use nine frames. and this gave us about 13- 
inch spacing. The result was, that we had 
crooked and bulged combs. Latterly we 
have been using 18, and like it better. It is 
true, aS you say, that the combs in box 
hives are 14} inches apart in thecenter. A 
number of correspondents have reported 
this to be true; but because Nature does so, 
is it any reason why the bee-keeper who 
wishes to properly control the hive should 
adopt this spacing ? Nature sets out trees 
promiscuously, scattered here and there; 
but the fruit grower likes to have his trees 
in rows ; and so do all of us who like to have 
shade-trees, and wish to adorn our homes. 
While we must pay some regard to nature 
and her methods, yet there are improve- 
ments that necessitate changes. Nature 
spaces combs for both winter and summer, 
and for drone and worker brood. Is it not 
desirable to have these things under con- 
trol? In winter we want wide spacing; 
and wher honey is coming in, I believe that 
closer spacing helps very materially to force 
the bees into supers, although I may be 
mistaken. In the sections we want combs 
over 2 inches apart from center to center. 
Now, friend D., it may seem a little like 
resumption in me to reply to you before 
r. Miller has hadachance. The fact is, I 
have studied this matter a good deal; and 
after a good deal of investigation I have 
formed some conclusions. I will not say 
positively that 18-inch spacing is right; but 
there is an awful big following who are 
using it, get big crops of honey, and lots of 
brood Iam aware, also, that there are per- 
haps as many using 14-in. spacing. The ma- 
jority of our ‘‘ Question-Box *’ respondents 
vote for 14 inch, but it seems to be because 
they happened to use this distance at first, 
and have continued it since. Perhaps Dr. 
Miller will now be better able to decide 
which is right—14 or 18. ERNEsT. 


Ernest has covered the whole ground so 
thoroughly that I hardly need add any 
thing. I will call attention, however. to 
the fact that most of the remarks above 
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take it for granted that the combs are pret. 
ty accurately spaced ; whereas, in rea) prac- 
tice the combs are never accurately s))aced, 
The only way in which accurate spacing cap 
be preserved, that I know of, is to have 
frames at fixed distances, and always put 
them into the hive in the same order. {hen 
you have it. If, however, they are swapped 
about, the distances are being continually 
varied, and, as a consequence, the bees do 
more or less tearing down and building up 
every time the frames to the hives ure re. 
moved; therefore I should say that, in the 
light of the facts given by friend Doolittle, 
we certainly need a little more than 1? inch. 


a i 
WORKING ON ALFALFA. 


WONDERFUL RESOURCES OF THE LOCALITY OF 
GARDEN CITY, KANSAS. 





I ARRIVED here the 25thof April, with 60 colo- 
nies of bees, for the purpose of securing honey 
from the great alfalfa fields. The bees did moder. 
ately well from the prairie blossoms before alfalfa 
came in, which was perhaps two weeks ago. They 
are now becoming strong, and some have swarmed, 
I think most of the honey comes now from alfalfa, 
although I find the bees thicker on the prairie tiow- 
ers. If there should be plenty left for seed of the 
first crop, I shall probably get a good yield from it. 
They get seed generally from the second, although 
some try for twoseed crops. There seems to be lit- 
tle honey in the first blossoms. The only serious 
obstacle in the way of success with bees here is the 
wind, which is often strong, and comes pretty near 
being constant. I believe there is a great future in 
this country for the farmer and horticulturist. | 
never saw such healthy-looking fruit-trees before. 
They have the conditions of Cole's * New Agricu!- 
ture ’’ to.perfection here—an underflow from 4 to 
15 ft. from the surface near the river, say two miles 
wide, and on higher land 60ft. Also in some val- 
leys back from the river it comes near the surface. 
It is inexhaustible. There are wells here four feet 
deep which can not be drawn dry. It is like dip- 
ping from the river, with a fall of seven feet to the 
mile. A way to irrigate, independently of the river 
and the dams, which may wash out, will readily sug- 
gest itself. J. B. COLTON. 

Garden City, Kan., June 16. 


Oe 


COVERS TO HIVES; SAGGING OF ‘OP. 
BARS, ETC. 


DR. MILLER DEFENDS HIMSELF LIKE A MN. 








Don’t you think it’s a little rough for you | \00ts 
to come at me as you've done on page 466, ani the 
whole crowd of you to jumponto me? We’, let 
me take you one atatime. First, the old one. You 
think the Simplicity cover warmer than th flat 
cover. Yes, and so are the telescope ones I fo: er 
ly used better and warmer than the Simplicity: but 
there’s more simplicity about the flat cover (han 
either of them, and on that account I prefer ‘cm. 
You must usea quilt of some kind with the Sim 
plicity cover, and the most of the flat covers ave @l! 
right with no quilt. It’s the exception when « tliat 
cover doesn’t fit right, but I don’t like the excep 
tions. 

As to diagonal wires and tin bars preventing *a& 
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ging, i ‘ley? Tbave heretofore said I had no trou- 
ple wit) sagging; but since exactness of bee-space 
has been 80 much insisted on, 1am troubled with 
what didn’t trouble me before. All the sagging 
didn’t ‘rouble me as much heretofore as the tin 
par would. But when you come to the matter of 
exactness, lay adozen of your frames one on top 
of the other, and see if the top-bars are all exactly 


straight. How do the diagonals and bars “* make 
an absolutely sure thing against sagging’? The 
tin bar simply ensures an exact distance between 
top and bottom bar, but that does not prevent both 
sagging. The diagonals insure that there shall be 


no more sagging than their length willallow. If 
the diagonals are drawn too tight, will not the top 
and bottom bars bow up? andif not drawn tight 


enough, then sagging follows. Theoretically, the 
whole thing depends on drawing the wires just 
tight enough, but possibly that may not be so diffi- 
cult in practice as in theory. 

Now for the young one. 

That cleat. You know that the cleat is stiffer be- 
fore that groove is cut outof it. The board must 
stay secure in the groove, and nails alone will allow 


asingle straight board; but I have some made of 
two boards with atin-trough arrangement to pre- 
vent leaking, and they have warped more. The 
principal difficulty comes, however, not from the 
boards warping, but winding. No cleat can pre- 
ventthat. You say you never saw a cover of the 
Dovetailed hive that warped any. Neither did I 
see any of mine when no older than yours. I sup- 
pose you will say I ought to have painted my 
covers; to which I have no reply to make. Per- 
haps the trouble comes more from the hives being 
out of true than the cover, and you needn’t throw 
up to me the squareness of your Dovetailed hives. 
Just as fast as my old hives become too rotten to 
use, I'm going to have Dovetails in their place. No, 
don’t put tin on my flat covers, but Idid on my 
wider covers, and 1’'}] mention an objection to the 
in. It doesn’t allow evaporation, and water stands 
on the inside of tinned covers in large drops, quite 
often, from the breath of the bees. 


BEES KILLING DRONES IN JUNE. 
Inever saw so much of it before. It can hardly 


— 


come trom seareity of stores, for every shake of a 
comb brings a shower of thin honey. Perhaps it 
may be where a young queen is about to take the 
place of ‘he old one. And now a question: 


WHEN | 8 THE SUPERSEDING QUEEN TAKE THE 
PLACE OF THE OLD ONE? 


Jr, rather, when is the old queen removed? Does 
he youre queen generally kill her when she first 
Atches out,or is the old queen retained till the 


oung © « gets to laying? Economy would suggest 
he lat\.; as the better course, and my observa- 


‘ons, lx iy, have inclined me to the opinion that it 
bay be ery common if not the usual course. 
an yor | us how it is? 


\RE BRACE-COMBS DESIRABLE? , 

Doolit generally knows what he is talking 
bout: | isn’t there something different about 
'S @rranscments that makes the difference? I 
1y bees go to work in the sections just as 
0on as ony thing isto be put in them; and even 
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failure fill the bait and leave'the other sections un- 
touched. Surely, I don’t need brace-combs. 
Marengo, Ill, June 21. C. C. MILLER. 


Look here, doctor: the old telescope cov- 
er takes too much room, of course, for you 
and I who have out-apiaries, to load bees 
into wagons. Diagonal wires and tin bars 
do prevent the sagging, but they must be 
very nicely put in and adjusted. The tin 
bar must be used so long and no longer, 
and the diagonal wires must be just so tight 
and no tighter ; and, since you mention it, 
I do remember that I almost always scolded 
when we fixed up a lot for our own apiary.— 
My co yr pp has been that the old queen 
is rarely if ever killed by one of her own 
daughters. The only proof tothe contrary 
that Ican think of is that we do not often 
find two queens, mother and daughter, in 
the same hive. 1 do know, however, that 
there are two, a good many times, wher we 
don’t know it. Excuse me if this statement 
is a little contradictory. Now, doctor, do 
you mean to say that your bees always go 
to work in sections when they ought to be 
at work there? Don’t you know some con- 
trary colonies that cram the brood-nest and 
leave the sections untouched? 


OUR QUESTION- Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 

















All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated,andfree from any ye ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘‘ For Our Question-Box.”’ 








QUESTION 163.—What width from center to center 
do you think it best to have brood-combs? Do you 
keep them the same distance the year round? 

1% inches. 2. Yes. 

Wisconsin. 8S. W. E. FRANCE. 


1.1% inches. 2. I do. 


Tilinois. N. W.C. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1.1% inches. 2. Yes. 


Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 


1's; inches, and the same above as below, as I ex- 
tract only, and am so often changing combs up and 
down. 2.1 do. 


California. 8. W. R. WILKIN. 


Ialways have used 1'; inches, and see no good 
reason for changing. The bees build them thus 
when left to their “‘own sweet will.’”’ 2. Yes. 

New York. C. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


If I could have the combs always hang perfectly 
true, I would have them1\ inches. 2.No. Inthe 
spring I crowd them as close as they will bear to 
be; inthe summer, 1% inches from center to cen- 
ter, and further apart still for winter. 

Ohio. N. W. ’ A.B. Mason. 


14; inches 18 the distance we use them. Iam not 
prepared to say itis the proper distance. 2. We do 
not change them, although we have the excellent 
authority of Mr. Manum forso doing. Unless well 
protected, my present limited experience is against 
narrow spacing for spring brood-rearing. 

New York. C. 


P. H. ELwoop. 
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1. 1% inches; 8ina hive, 11% inches wide inside. 
2. Yes. I think it somewhat better tospread them 
a little wider apartinthe winter, but not enough 
better to pay for the trouble. 


Illinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 


Mine are 1%, but I dcn’t really know whether 
thatis best. 2. Yes. There might be some advan- 
tage in having them further spartin winter than 
in summer, but I don't believe it would pay for the 
trouble of changing. 


Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 


I have my frames about 1% inches from center to 
center, and do not have them fixed so as to be just 
so farapart. [bave used those that were spaced, 
and did not like them. I can space with my eye to 
suit me best; a slight variation is not objectionable. 

Michigan. C. A. J. COOK. 


1°; in winter, in order to ailow more bees to clus- 
ter between the combs, which gives them a better 
opportunity to generate more heat between combs. 
2.No. 1 think 1, or 1% is about right when work- 
ing for box honey, asI think bees will enter the 
boxes more readily when the combs are closely 
spaced. 


Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


1%, inches, but I am not particular that each 
frame is exactly spaced. With hanging frames, 
the eye gauges the distance. | have practiced tak- 
ing out one frame during winter, and giving more 
space; but after several years’ experience I can 
not see that the bees winter any better with the 
added space. 


New York. E. RAMBLER. 


About 1% inches; alittle less rather than more. 
I say, «bout; perhaps it is not best to be too definite 
about the matter until we understand more of its 
importance. I suspect that,in the future, there 
will be more importance attached to the adjust- 
ment of the brood-frames than there has been in 
the past. 2. Yes. 


Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


The best results are obtained when the frames 
are apart from center to center about 1% inches, 
ora little less. Itis not necessary to attach great 
importance to the one-sixteenth of an inch. 2. 
Careful and repeated tests have convinced me that 
no improvements are realized by spreading the 
frames during the winter months. 


Ohio. S. W. Cc. F. MuTaH. 


The room for difference of opinion here is but 
asmail fraction of an inch. Between the widest 
and narrowest spaces that are used by good apia- 
rists 1do not think there is much to choose. One 
and a half inches is perhaps as good a distance as 
any. 2. When convenient I like to widen the space 
alittle when fixing them for winter; but the mat- 
ter is hardly important enough to justify breaking 
open all their sealing on purpose to widen the space. 

Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasty. 


1% inches. A large per cent of my colonies are in 
the Gallup hive, inside dimensions 121812 inch- 
eshigh. Inhiving young swarms we use 12 frames 
to the hive; space 1% inches apart; but with old 
combs, and comts bulged a little, we run many 
with 11 to the hive, to facilitate matters in hand- 
ling, rather than to keep all pared to the right 


thickness. 2. We have practiced, to some ¢xtent, 
spreading the frames in fall, but have conclude) 
that it does not pay for the trouble. 

Wisconsin. 8S. W. 8. I. FREEBORN, 


After trying many distances I allow 11% inches 
for eight frames. 2. Yes, sir; and any systein pro- 
posing to space the frames differently between 
winter and summer will get behind the times, for 
no such kind of manipulation can be afforded by 
the successful bee-keeper of to-day. That is what 
I think. By the way, it will be well enough to here 
mention thatIlam writing what I think, and not 
what some one else thinks. I respect other people's 
opinions when they differ from mine, and | believe 
I deserve some respect for writing my honest opin- 
ion, regardless of others. 

Michigan. C. 


See answer to G. M. Doolittle on page 491. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 








THOSE SERMONS; WHITE CHITTIES. 

Iam more interested in your sermons than lam 
in the bee business. I have,or keep, only afew 
bees. I subscribed for GLEANINGS On account of 
the bees, but now I read the sermons first, and they 
have become part of my spiritual life. May Cod 
bless you in your work of faith and labor of love. 
I want to tell you that we have white “ Chitties” 
here; two per cent a month in advance every three 
months, and corn thirteen cents per bushel! The 
only difference I see between Munson’s Chitties and 
ours is the color cf the skin and amount of cloth- 
ing. THOMAS ADAMS. 

Garkill, Kan., Feb. 24. 

Yes, friend A., there are white Chitties, | 
fear. Now, there is great need of a good 
Samaritan right in this line; and I do wish 
that somebody—lawyer, minister, banker 
or political economist, would tell us how 
men of capital can help poor people in 
trouble, by loaning them money at « low 
rate of interest. If I am correct, these high 
rates of interest are always received whiere 
an investment is risky—so risky that the 
money-lender loses a great many times. Ile 
takes risks that an ordinary banker or !100- 
eyed man would not take at all, therefore he 
gets a rate of interest that will allow him to 
loan his money so that he can afford to lose 
one time out of three or four. It seeris to 
be a sort of lottery business; and as his 
very life (that is, his financial life) de; ends 
on getting his ean fs he gets hard, unfeel- 
ing, and unscrupulous. The experiient 
has been tried to some extent, of 9 vIng 
money outright to those who were in need. 
Sometimes it works well, but too of!enit 
only encourages the one helped, to go into 
some new piece of extravagance or | lly. 
Why can’t this whole thing be manag: (in 
the spirit of love between the money-lender 
and the money-borrower? I feel sure ‘Here 
is something wrong on both sides, or ‘ere 
would not be that pitterness that exists be- 
tween the two parties. Right in this sime 
line we have the pawnbroker, who adv: ices 
money to people who ave in seeming dis! 'ess- 
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it seems to me the pawnbroker might be 
and ought to be a very good Samaritan. 
sut just think of the estimation in which he 
s held. His very name isaslur and a re- 
proach. The world seems to think it is a 
disgrace to be seen going into such a place 
as a pawn-shop, and a still greater disgrace 
to keep such an establishment. It really 
seems that the world means to have us un- 
derstand that anybody ought to be ashamed 
of himself who gets into such straits as to 
have to pawn his possessions. But, dear 
friends, how about the homeless and the 
friendless, the sick and the suffering, and 
the widows ? Perhaps the world will say 
that it is everybody’s business to stay where 
they are known, and to have friends, and 
that everybody who is fairly deserving does 
have friends who will stand between them 
and want in the time of need. This may 
be so: but the whole matter is a sad one to 
me. Let those who so severely censure the 
money-lenders remember that lending mon- 
ey is hard, severe work—work that wears 
and tears on the mind and body. It is easy 
to lend; but I tell you, my friends, it is hard 
to get your money back. We ought to 
know something about it, with all our book- 
keepers and clerks to look after the little 
dribs as well as the big ones; to look after 
the continual stream of losses that would 
break us down financially if we did not al- 
most fight for our own. I have sometimes 
wondered whether the good friends did not 
think we were hard, cold, and unfeeling. 
If they do, please read over again the arti- 
cle on page 341, 1889. Now, dear friend A., 
do not, lL beg of you, think this little ser- 
mon hard and unfeeling. It has been writ- 
ten with the kindest feelings toward erring 
humanity I ever had in my life. I do know 
that it is terribly hard to sell corn at 7° cts. 
« bushel. May God grant that the time 
may come when some of these very poor 
people we have been talking about shall 
have the opportunity of buying the corn, 
providing it must be sold at such an insig- 
nificant price. 
AN ATTACHMENT FOR CATCHING GRASS FROM A 
LAWN-MOWER. 
{send you a sketch of an apron for a lawn-mow- 
r, which I made last summer, and found it did 
very satisfactory work. It keeps the grass from 
viling on the ground, and so saves the necessity 
{ ruking it up; and while raking is not very pleas- 
aut work, it also takes time, and it leaves the lawn 
with a ragged appearance. It may be made as 
LOWS: 
Get a piece of heavy steel wire, about six feet 
‘ig,and two strips of pine, 1x% inch—one 18, and 
ther 20inches long. Also two thinner strips 
« length of the knives on the mower. Lay the 
‘st two strips down on the edge, with the shorter 
at the right hand, and then nail the thin strips 
vyoon top. Bend the wire, and fasten it on top 
‘he framework, with either staples or smal! wire, 
ing about 4 inches at each end fora hook. The 
wire shoula project further toward the left hand, 
‘she knives throw the grass that way. The other 
S.oe should not reach beyond the whee), as it would 
the way of running close to trees or buildings. 
“hooks are made long, so that there may bea 
co \cce for fastening them, after passing around 
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the roller bearings, thus holding it firmly in place. 
The front ends of the runners should be rounded, 
so they will not catchin the7grass. Fasten stout 
strings to the back of the runners, long enough to 
tie to the handles. Now cover over all with 
enameled cloth, with the enameled side up, and 
hem the edges under. Hook on to the machine, 
fasten securely, and tie the strings to the handles, 
so the back of the apron will just clear the ground, 
and it is ready for business. Unless the grass is 
quite tall it will run quite a while without being 
emptied; then it may be shoved off inapile ina 
convenient place, and afterward gathered up. The 
weight of the extra loadisscarcely noticeable, and I 
think any one who uses a lawn-mower will find it a 
saving, both in time and labor. I have not found it 
necessary to have a curtain around the sides, as 
but little will fly over unless it is very windy. 
F wring, [il., Apr. 25. D. M. ANDREWS. 


FOUR-BANDED ITALIANS; WHERE TREY CAME FROM. 

Friend Root:—In reply ,to your inquiry on page 
378, May 15, 1890. I would say that, in the fall of L882, 
I bought of G. M. Doolittie a select tested queen of 
the golden Italian strain, with which [ was greatly 
pleased on account of the gentleness of worker 
progeny; but in the epring following I lost this 
queen by uniting a colony of black (German) bees 
with the Italians. Next spring I ordered from 
friend Doolittle another of his best select tested 
queens, and from this one I got my present strain 
of four-banded golden Italians. it is true, as 
friend Doolittle will tell you, that I have greatly 
improved them in that beautiful golden color, and 
I have established a strain of Italians producing 
uniform red drones, and at the same time | have 
tried to keep them up to his standard for gen- 
tleness and honey-gathering. How I have succeed- 
ed in my efforts in this direction, many of my pat- 
rons can testify. 1 don’t claim them to be better 
honey-gatherers than the imported Italians, but 
that they are equal to them in this respect, and 
much more gentle to handle than any other bees I 
have ever tried; and as friend Duolittle said some 
time since in GLEANINGS, “If we can combine 
beauty with the other good qualities of the Italians, 
are we not astep in advance?”’ To get these bees 
up to the present standard [ have devoted six or 
seven years; and for this labor I feel amply repaid, 
both in dollars and the satisfaction of knowing 
that, with the continued assistance of friend Doo- 
little, 1 have greatly improved the Ordinary Italian 
bee. L. C. HEARN. 

Frenchville, W. Va., May 20, 1890. 

ANOTHER PLAN OF HORIZONTAL WIRING. 

I herewith give my way of wiring frames, which 
I have used for some years. You will notice that it 
is on the same principle of tension as the one given 
by E. D. Keeney, in May 15th GLEANINGS. I first 
stretch the wire four times across the frame 
through the end-bars, then draw tight, and fasten. 
I then take a piece of wire and wrap it once around 
the center of top wire, then around each one be- 
low in succession, holding with the other hand in 
such a way as to draw each toward the center, giv- 
ing them all the tension they will bear. 

Economy, Ind. A. G. MENDENHALL, 


I had studied out your plan, friend M., 


and was about to give it to the readers of 
GLEANINGS as a superior method when 
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Keeney’s plan was preserited to me, and I 
at once thought it was so superior that I 
would abandon my plan and give Keeney’s 
instead. Superior in what point? Because 
the tension is on the four corners of the 
frame, and not in the end-bars, as in mine, 
or, rather, yours. As Keeney’s takes no more 
wire it does not require to be pierced, and 
only four bent nails, together with the fact 
of tension being produced at the strongest 
points, decided me as to its superiority. I 
am glad to know you have used it some 
vears with success, for it helps to prove that 
Keeney’s plan must likewise be a success. 


MELTING OLD COMBS WITH OLD POLLEN IN THEM, 
AND HOWTO DO IT. 

Being an old subscriber, I take the liberty of ask- 
ing a few questions. In cutting out old brood- 
combs for wax, is it best to save those half-full of 
pollen? Will the bees ever use the old pollen? 

Williamson, N. Y. FRANK ADAMS. 

Yes, bees will, in the spring, use up the 
old pollen in the combs. You can melt up 
the old combs with pollen in them. We rec- 
ommend, in the A Bb C of Bee Culture, put- 
ting old combsin acheese-cloth bag, and then 
weighting the whole down under hot water. 
The ¢lear wax will come tu the surface of 
the water, and the refuse will remain in the 
bag. A very nice, easy way, is to put all 
such in the solar wax-extractor, and just let 
old Sol give you a nice clear cake of yellow 
wax, without *‘ any bother ”’ too. 


ANOTHER POINT IN FAVOR OF 
WIRING. 


You omitted one good point in the wiring of that 
frame mentioned on page 371. In cleaning top-bars 
of burr-combs this spring I got more than 10 lbs. of 
wax; but the trouble is, I have to work so slow or 
break wires. If for this and nothing more it would 
have been worth dollars to me to have known it 
before I wired 10,000 frames this spring. 

Carrollton, O. C. V. KINTNER. 

Yes, we did omit to make that point. 
There has been so much trouble from cut- 
ting the wires on the perpendicular plan that 
some of the friends in ordering have asked 
to have the top-bar grooved to let the wires 
in. The horizontal wires, or the plan of 
wiring mentioned on page 371, would obvi- 
ate this trouble. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 

I am a bee-keeper—that is, if you count a man 
one who has 150 colonies. Between two and three 
years ago I started with two nucleus hives of 
Italians, and shortly after my brother bought four 
more, and these we joined; bought 20 hives of 
brown bees, and Italianized them, and God blessed 
us in our undertaking. To-day we havea nice api- 
ary,and things look promising. We got one of 
your ten-inch machines, and it works splendidly. 
This season so far has been a splendid one; and as 
we have about three:;months more to run before 
the season is over, we expect to get a good store. 

Brisbane, Australia, Feb. 10. A. A, MILES. 


HORIZONTAL 


TWO INCHES UNDER THE BROOD-FRAMES A 
FAILURE. 
Two years ago I hived a swarm on 8 Simplicity 
frames, raised two inches from the bottom. They 
did not build any comb below the frames that year. 
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The next spring they built comb to the bottom of 
each frame. Fora small apiary, I can find nothing 
as handy as old phosphate-sacks for smoker fue!. 
I make them in rolls about 14 inches long, and 2 
thick. I use them in the Clark smoker, first taking 
out the grate. WhenI am done using it I dip the 
fire end in water, then the rest is saved for anoth- 
er go. I wish you would thank Dr. Miller for advo- 
cating the Clark starter fastener. It is as far ahead 
of the Parker as the movable comb is ahead of the 
old box. W.W. KULP. 

Pottstown, Pa., May 22. 


SHADE FOR HIVES OUT OF OLD SUGAR-BARRELS. 

For a shade for my hives I get a sugar-barrel; and 
after nailing through the end and middle hoops 
with a small wire pail,so as to fasten all of the 
staves, I knock the head out, then.saw the hoop in 
two, making two half-barrels; and after clinching 
the nails they are ready for use. The covers are 
light, easy to handle, and give good ventilation be- 
tween cover and topof hive, and they do not blow 
off as easily asa flat cover. If they are properly 
nailed and clinched tbey will last a long time, and 
are not expensive. 

A SIMPLE WAY TO WATER BEES. 

T take atub(I suppose any thing else would do), 
tie a piece of burlap over it, put in a piece of brick 
or stone that will keep it down in the center; and 
then fill in with water until it comes up about one- 
third of the way on the burlap, which leaves a 
large surface for the bees to alighton. It is only 
occasionally that a bee gets drowned. One ad- 
vantage of the tub is, it does not need looking after, 
except occasionally. Try it, and be convinced. 

Dow City, Ia., May 17. M. G. WIGGINS. 

Friend W., you have given us two bright 
ideas. Thank vou. 





BEES WINTERED WELL, BUC “*SPRINGED’’ BADLY. 
Bees wintered out of doors well, but springed 
badly; but they are in good condition now; but, 
alas! very little basswood will bloom, and we ai! 
know what that means—no white honey from Cen- 
tral New York this year. We arein hopes to mak: 
itupin buckwheat. We should be pleased to see 
you about August 15th, and show you how W. L.C. 
takes care of 600 colonies with one assistant, in ‘ 
different places. W. L. COGGSHALL. 

West Groton, N. Y., June 8. 

We should be glad to know, friend Cog¢g- 
shall, how you, with one assistant, manage 
600 colonies in 7 out-apiaries. What kin¢ 
ofa hive do you use? Are your frames sus- 
pended, closed-end, fixed, or not fixed with 
spacers ? 


NECTAR GOING TO WASTE; A GOOD FLOW OF 
HORSEMINT. 

Never before did I see such a flow of nectar fro: 
horsemint; in fact,my bees are gathering hone) 
faster than they can build comb to receiveit. | 
have 150 colonies. I run about 35 for extracted 
honey, the rest for comb honey in one-pound se 
tions. Some of my extracting two-story Simplicit) 
hives have a case of sections above the extractin» 
story that I put on a few days ago, and are about 
full of as beautiful honey. Oh! I wish you were 
here to visit our mint-filelds, and just see the quanti- 
ty of it. I know you would say, **I wish my bees 
were here to gather some of this flow that is going 
to waste.’ There is acre after acre resembliny 
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fields of wheat. Thousands of pounds are wasting 
nere for want of bees to gather it. The flow is not 
half over yet. The tested queenlI got of youisa 
splendid one. Her bees have about finished two 
cases Of 1-lb. sections. Each case holds 28 sections. 

Lexington, Tex., June 8. W. 8. DOUGLASS. 

Friend D., it would afford me great plea- 
sure to visit your mint-fields. But are they 
not an indication of bad farming? So» long, 
however, as they will grow and flourish, let 
= by all means utilize the honey they pro- 
auce. 


\ HONEY THAT CANDIES IN THE HEAT OF THE 
SUMMER. 

Friend Root:—Can you account for honey candy- 
ing inthe summertime? This summer we extract- 
ed about 1500 lbs. This was in November; and at 
Cbristmas time it was candied without the least 
signs of any moisture on the tops of the cans. 
From November to December the thermometer 
was ranging from 8 to 10) degrees in the shade. 
You will see by the label inclosed that we tell our 
customers that the honey will candy as soon as 
cold weather begins; but when it candied in the 
full heat of summer we were nonplused. I may 
say that this honey was gathered from the red 
iangrove, but it is a beautiful white honey. 

A. A. MILES. 

Hemmant, Queensland, Aus., May 9. 

Friend M., we have for years back, every 
little while, had reports of a kind of honey 
that candies, even at a summer tempera- 
ture; and this honey does not seem to be 
confined to any particular plant, or to any 
particular locality. It seems, however, as a 
general rule, to be confined to certain locali- 
ties. I do not know of any remedy, unless 
it is to utilize such honey for feeding and 
brood-rearing. The bees can use it about 
as we use honey candy, such as they use 
when they need feeding in winter. 

DID THE BEES TRANSFER THE EGGS FROM THE 

QUEEN-CELLS ? 

Right days ago I found one colony queenless, 
with some young bees about hatching out. There 
was no young brood, but plenty of bees. I gota 
frame full of brood in all stages, and I put itin 
with them. This day I find four nice queen-cells 
onit, and on the frame next to it I find three cells. 
\).d the bees transfer the eggs? 

Clearfield, Pa., May 21. J. MCGAUGHEY. 

Yes, friend M.,the bees did transfer the 
worker eggs. The same thing has been sev- 
eral times reported. You will find it in our 
‘ext-books and in the journals. 


HOSE JARS FOR EVAPORATING HONEY OUT OF 
THE HIVE. 
“riend Root:—You inquire the size of those jars 
peak of on page 413. You notice I said lard-cans 
vid stone jars. There were two 1(-galion cans, one 
‘eallon jar, some 4-gallon jars. The two cans I 
plied late in the fall, and refilled them from 
‘ew-cap cans. The honey from the latter was 
idying rapidly at the time, while the former had 
‘commenced to grain. The 6-gallon jar was the 
ast one disturbed. When I emptied it in January, 
tie honey was candied at the bottom and clear at 
toc top. At the same time, some 2-lb. and 5-lb. 
iin pails of honey, with lids, filled in August, were 
tostly beautifully liquid. From the above I think 
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with you that honey in open gallon vessels, exposed 

to a daylight temperature, ranging about 100 de- 

grees for two to three months, would become so 

thick it never would candy. G. F. ROBBINS. 
Mechanicsburg, I!!., June 5. 


THE NICEST HONEY; BURR-COMBS AND THICK 
TOP-BARS. 

I have kept bees for eight years. I have the 
name of having the nicest honey around. I had 
3000 lbs. last year from 28 swarms, spring count. 
The most I received from one colony was 212 lbs. 
I sold the most of it around home. It averaged me 
13 cts. per lb. I also sold some extracted honey. 
1 have had five new swarms. The first came out 
the 23d of May. I prefer the thick top bar. I have 
a few of % top-bar frames, which, with \ in. be- 
tween frame and super, will not allow burr-combs 
to any extent. O. H. Pike. 

Mount Vernon, Mich., June 16 


GONE BACK TO FIXED DISTANCES. 

I began bee-keeping, or rather, perhaps, keeping 
bees, in 1850; but when [ read the many learned ar- 
ticles in GLEANINGS L.see I am yet a novice. IL 
have been much interested in the discussions on 
fixed distances for frames, because the first frames 
I ever made I made with projections on one side 
only; thus: This gives me the — . 
distance I wanted, and is right | —— | 
whichever way they were turn- LJ 
ed. Iused this pattern of top-bar for many years, 
and was satisfied with them till the much-esteemed 
editor of one of our bee-journals told me that fixed 
distances were very objectionable, so, of course, 
Istraightway cut off the projections; but in je3s 
than one season | got tired of spacing frames with 
my fingers, and often squeezing bees betweea the 
combs, in pushing them together, so that I drove a 
nail for a spacer, on one side Only. I manage very 
well with them. A nail on one side is better than on 
both, as you have not to be so particular where you 
put them, and it’s just half the work. Bees have 
been doing pretty well here lately on wild mint. 
Every one has had difficulty in getting swarms to 
stay. I lost three, but now give them a frame of 
brood, and they stay. Geo. EK. HAILES. 

Syble, Tex., June 6. 


NO LOSS IN WINTER. 

I put 53 swarms into the cellar, and took out 53; 
and after they had been out ashort time they be- 
gan to double up, and they kept at it for three 
weeks, and 16 is the number that went in with oth- 
erswarms. I have not lost as many as most of my 
friends here. A. E. BRADFORD. 

Hammond, Wis., June 3. 


LOCALITY, AND HOW IT AFFECTS BEE-HIVES. 
Why don’t you get Prof. Cook to tell us all about 
the little troublesome flea, and how to master him? 
Mr. Root, if you and friend Doolittle were keeping 
bees in Texas, you would not tell bee-keepers to 
paint their hives white and leave them in the sun. 
Experience would teach you better. Bees have 
swarmed a great deal, but no surplus yet. 
Milamo, Tex., May 23. G. W. BEARD. 


BEES ON ALSIKE; RAPE SOWN AMONG THE OATS, 

Mr. Root :—Yours of the 7th was received the 14th, 
and the goods last Thursday. Every thing was in 
good shape. The alsike clover seed you sent me 
last spring, a year ago, you ought to see how big it 
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is, and how the bees hum over it. The 1 lb. of 
rape you sent, I sowed last spring, and received no 
benefit therefrom. The bugs took it until the 
weeds came up. Then we gathered a few seeds, 
which I threw broadcast over my oats this spring, 
and I believe that every seed has come up, and is 
all yellow allover. Whether the oats is a bug-pro- 
tector, I know not. Bees have not done well so far 
—at least mine. It has been too rainy for them. 


PETER J. PETRY. 
Port Washington, O., June 14. 








REPORES DISCOURAGING. 


HEAVY LOSSES LN BEES. 

Eighty per cent of the bees died in this vicinity 
last winter. 1] lost about 97 per cent. The losers all 
wintered in cellars. C. M. LINCOLN. 

Rupert, Vt., May 20. 











DISCOURAGING FOR IOWA. 

Upto June 3d the weather was very dry; the clo- 
ver was burning up with the hot winds. We have 
had but little rain for the last two years, and this 
spring has been excessively dry, and now the 
weather is cloudy; for days, damp, misty, and chill. 
Bees have been nearly starving, and to day they are 
putting out drones. There is considerable white 
clover in bloom. We need lots of rain and then 
sunshine. The spring was cold, hence our bees did 
not breed as rapidly as desirable. I fear our har- 
vest will be very limited. I think GLEANINGS is 
geiting better and better, when I compare our 
GLEANINGS of years ago with GLEANINGS Of to-day. 

Lucas, Ia., June 10. E. B. MORGAN. 


HEAVY LOSSES IN WINTER ; DUG-OUTS VERSUS 
CELLARS. 

Bees in this part of Minnesota have come out 
rather poorly. One man near here put 30 colonies 
into the cellar last fall,and now has only one left. 
Others have lost balf of their bees, and but few 
have come out without heavy loss. Bees are doing 
nicely now, although it is quite wet for them. I 
have 40 colonies now. I have had good success 
with the bees for the last few years. Three years 
ago I went from 42to6. I was then trying to win- 
ter bees in dug-outs in the bank, but found that 
that was a failure. I then made acellar for them. 
I bricked it up inside, and put in a cemented floor, 
and a frame inside of the brick wall, and lathed and 
plastered on the frame. Since then my bees winter 
in good shape. I: C. SMITH. 

Lone Tree Lake, Minn., June 13. 


PROSPECTS DISCOURAGING. 

It has been one of the worst seasons for bees, for 
anumber of years. Last fall, bees went into win- 
ter quarterain apparently good shape. The losses 
last winter were very heavy. While your humble 
servant did not lose a swarm, many have lost heavi- 
ly. Some have lost about a quarter, some a third, 
some a half, some three-fourths, and a few lost all, 
or nearly all. Of these, one lost six out of eight; 
one lost all; one lost 39 out of 40. Bee-keepers in 
this section are becoming much discouraged. All 
through the month of May we had only four bright 
days—no chance for any thing from fruit-blossoms. 
Dandelions are gone, and hardly enough honey is 
gathered for brood-rearing. Raspberries were kill- 
ed last winter or spring, so there is nothing to be 
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had from that source. Uptothis date there is 1. 
clover in bloom. Most of it winter-killed, so that at 
the present date the bees can hardly hold their own 
—not a spoonful of surplus yet. The season may 
yet open up very favorably. Time will tell the 
story. D. NOBLE 
Clintonville, Wis., June 16. 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








CONDITION OF THE BEES. 
OuR spring has been very backward, and 
it began to look as if the summer would 
a us no nectar. White clover has been 
in bloom now for nearly two weeks. The 
farmers round about report seeing more of 
it than they have seen before in a great 
many years, yet, until the 22d inst., no hon- 
ey had begun to come in. Prior to that 
time the bees had been living from hand to 
mouth ; in fact, we had been feeding all of 
the colonies more or less, to keep them from 
curtailing brood-rearing, if not from actual 
starvation. Again, the bees are at work 
fa honey pretty rapidly just now, the 
238d. 


THICK TOP-BARS. 

The great rush in other departments of 
our establishment, together with the sick- 
ness of clerks, has prevented my experi- 
menting in the apiary as much as I ought to 
have done. I finally sent out some thick 
top-bar frames. They were wired on Kee- 
ney’s plan, filled with foundation. It is 
hardly time yet to tell how we shall like 
them, although we feel pretty sure that 
they will never sag. 

OUT-APIARIES. 

By reason of the great rush in other de- 

rtments, as above spoken of, and the 

ackward spring, we have not located an 
out-apiary this season. On account of 
orders for bees and queens, we shall need 
all the bees we can scrape up at home. 


CARNIOLANS, 


We have nowacolony of the above bees 
in our apiary, that are as gentle and nice to 
handle as any Italians we have in the apia- 
ry, and this colony bred pretty heavily in 
spite of the backward season. r. Spafford 
says, however, as to their disposition, they 
are at times a little more nervous than the 
Italians, he thinks. They seem to be a 
trifle larger in size. That was the impres- 
sion I had formed of those we had a year or 
so ago. These Carniolans were obtained of 
Dr. 8. W. Morrison, who is now about to 
sell off all his Carniolan apiary, being ob! g- 
ed to go to Colorado Springs on accoun' of 
the ill health of his wife. 

Since writing the above I have tested a 
little more the temper of the Carniolas. 
We always open the hive now without 
smoke. We made guick motions over (e¢ 
frames, pointed our fingers at them—in fact. 
did every thing we could to irritate them, 
except to jar the hive, and they are certiin- 
ly gentle. They prove to be good comib- 
builders, good breeders, and have as mich 
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honey in their hives as any other colony in 
the apiary. I shall be very glad to believe 
that the six or seven colonies of these bees 
we have tested heretofore have not beena 
true type of this race. 


SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


A short time ago we bought about two 
dozen hybrid colonies, on natural-built 
combs. The latter were so poorly built out 
that we put them in upper stories above 
the queen-excluding zinc, with the queen 
and a majority of the bees below. After 
the brood hatches we put them in the solar 
wax-extractor. We have been using it ev- 
ery day. The solar wax-extractor is cer- 
one of the conveniences in a well - kept 
apiary. 

CROSS BEES; A LIVELY FRACAS. 


for experimental purposes, one of our 
hybrid colonies we had decided to change 
from one hive to another. After the combs 
were transferred, as is usually the case, 
there were quite a lot of bees clinging to the 
inside of the hive. As we have done a good 
iuany times before, we inverted the old hive 
before the entrance of the new one, and 
gave ita bump to jar the bees out in front 
of the entrance. Then a lively fracas en- 
sued. Almost every one of those bees flew 
up into the air immediately, and began 
stinging vigorously. In fact, the air seem- 
ed to be black with them. I confess I do 
not like to run from bees when I have a veil 
on; but having only a thin coat on, the 
little seamps punctured my back and arms 
right and left. I finally took to the ever- 
givens in inglorious haste, leaving our apia- 
rist, Mr. Spafford, to take care of himself. 
To get rid of the bees I circled around the 
evergreen trees two or threetimes. After 
coming back to the old place I found that 
Mr. Spafford had got his smoker, and was 
making free use of smoke. Now, it so hap- 
pened that there was a small hickory-tree 
back of this row of evergreens; and very 
soon, very much to our horror, we heard the 
cry of children,...Mr. 8S. and I both ran to 
the tree, and found that Huber and his play- 
mate Mattie were pretty near the top of the 
tree, and those hybrids, evidently, had left 
us and attacked those helpless children with 
bare legs and bare heads. Frantic with 
pain they clambered from one limb to 
another. I yelled to Huber to jump into 
Mr. Spafford’s arms, and then I ran for the 
o\her boy. He was then ten or twelve feet 
up the tree. When he was within about 
eit feet I called out to him to jump. Le 
hesitated a moment, and then finally did as 
| :equested. I caught him safely in my 
By doing this we left the bees eight 
feet 4p in the air, buzzing around whence 
their vietim had suddenly disappeared. 
llvver, fortunately, had received only one 
siig; but Mattie was stung somethin 
over a dozen times about the face, head, an 
hes. The probabilities are, that the bees 
atiicked Mattie first, and, drawn on by the 
scent of the poison, they began giving 
After reaching the 


arms. 


‘in an unfair dose. 


ground safely, the boys needed no invita- 
ton to seamper to the house, which they 
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did, followed by your humble servant. Both 
boys were crying with pain. I quickly re- 
moved the stings by scratching them out, 
without pressing the poison-bag. There 
were sO many stings in Mattie’s hair that I 
was forced to resort to a fine comb. We 
finally removed them all, and his face was 
bathed, and he was taken home. The 
stings had no other effect than to give him 
a good big swelled head and fat cheeks. 
Huber had received only one sting, and it 
did him no very sérious injury. For some 
reason, Huber is very sensitive to the effect 
of the poison. His mother thinks, if he 
had been stung as muchas Mattie was, it 
would have killed him. However that may 
have been, we are glad that it was no worse 
than it was. Mattie has been stung a good 
many times, but does not seem to be affect- 
ed much by the poison. 

After removing the stings I went back into 
the apiary, and found the air was full of 
mad bees. I carefully adjusted my veil and 
went out among them again, having first 
prepared myself with a couple of flat boards, 
about 10 by 15in. These I clapped togeth- 
er. cymbal fashion, in such a way as to kill 
halfadozen at every stroke. I continued 
this for ten or fifteen minntes, until I killed 
all or nearly all the mad bees. The apiary 
again became quiet, and all was well. 

One other time, by some little hook or 
crook we had gotten the bees stirred up so 
that the air was literally black with the in- 
furiated insects. We did nothing further 
than to close the hive up at the time, and 
avoid that part of the apiary as much as 
possible. There was a whole week that we 
could not go anywhere uear that hive. They 
stung every thing and everybody that 
chanced to come within a few yards of 
them; and for two or three weeks after, 
they gave us more or less trouble. After 
the recent occurrence above related, I con- 
cluded that all the angry bees were proba- 
bly in the air; and that, if they were going to 
be troublesome for a week or more, and pos- 
sibly sting a valuable horse, or get after 
more children, they might just about as 
well die then as at any other time, and so I 
proceeded to kill them as above stated. Mr. 
Spafford was in another part of the apiary 
working, and he told me afterward, as he 
saw me with the two boards clapping and 
smashing the bees that were about me, that 
there was a literal swarm about my head. 
I stood and kept killing the bees until they 
were all dead. The apiary was then as 
quiet as ever, *nd we have had no annoy- 
ance since. 

It is a well-known fact, that one or two 
angry bees will follow an apiarist about the 
whole day, and possibly annoy him other 
days, if thev are not killed. Killing them 
puts an end to the annoyance, and allows 
the apiarist to go about his work among his 
pees with his veil raised up; enjoying all the 
comfort he has aright to have. It does not 
pay to let those angry fellows live after 
they are so thoroughly stirred up. 1 pre- 
sume I must have killed, ata rough guess, 
some 200 or 300 bees; and what was the loss 
of that many bees compared to the continus" 
al annoyance of being stung every time ar‘y 
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one came Within a few yards of their hive ? 
Their sisters in the hive, not having knowl- 
edge of what their sisters outside were do- 
ing, seem to be fairly quiet with ordinary 
precaution. 


MYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.—MATT. 6: 20. 


THERE are three things that I wish to 
talk about to-day. First, ‘‘our homes ;” 
second, ‘‘ our neighbors ;’’ third, strawber- 
ries; or, if you choose, the cultivation of 
strawberries. Can any one lay up treasures 
in heaven by raising strawberries? I feel 
sure he can; and the very thought of it an- 
imates me and gives me energy, enthusiasm, 
joy, hope, and finally health—yes, health. 
Health comes as aresult of honest enthu- 
siasm in some praiseworthy object, a great 
many times, when it will not come in an- 
swer to the combined skill of our greatest, 
wisest, and best physicians. Perhaps I 
might as well tell you, to commence with, 
that neighbor Terry has been for some time 
hard at work writing a strawberry-book. Per- 
haps it was nearly a year ago that I told him I 
wanted him togeta good ready, and write me 
a strawberry-book very soon. [ wasnot much 
surprised when he replied that that was just 
what he would like to do. I donot know 
but he said he had been thinking of it. 
When I met him at one of our institutes he 
asked meif I had considered that he was 
only a very novice in the berry-business. I 
told him I had. but that I would give more 
for his fresh enthusiasm, even if he did not 
know so much, than I would for something 
written by some of the veterans who had 
lost their enthusiasm, and to whom the sub- 
ject had become an ot Mee | affair. There 
is something wonderfully interesting in see- 
ing any one take up any of these industries, 
when a great part of it is newto him. I 
like to seea ri or girl who has become ex- 
cited, and is full of energy over bees, straw- 
berries, chickens, or any of these outdoor 
industries. As I look back and think of the 
enjoyment, and the new thrills that have 
come as I have taken up each new subject 
in turn, it makes me feel young again. 

Well, when the first chapters of the 
strawberry-book came we were so full of 
business I did not pay very much attention 
to them. I knew that, when the printers 
got ready to take hold of them, I should 
have to read them any way. In fact, I have 
become so tired of reading letters and fol- 
lowing out the different lines of business 
through the letters, that I do not know but 
I have lost energy somewhat. before I got 
through with the strawberry-book, however, 
it allcame back. Why,in the concluding 
chapters I could -hardly sit still. I looked 
at my plants outin'the plant-garden, and I 
looked at the ground on the hill by the wind- 
mill where I am preparing to plant berries, 
and I could hardly contain myself. Before 
I got many pages further, I got into a fever 
to visit friend Terry. But there were the 











letters piled up, many of them grievous 
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complaints because the writers had not got 
their goods. I could not be spared one 
whole day, and I did not feel as if it would 
be right for me to desert my post so long. 
I did, however, write to friend Terry that | 
wanted the privilege of dropping in upon 
them some night between nine and ten 
o’clock ; and 1 wished them, also, to let me 
go back about seven or eight o'clock in the 
morning. 1 bade him tell his good wife that 
all the preparation she need make for my 
entertainment was ery of bread and butter 
for breakfast. With the berries I could help 
myself to, I should be quite satisfied and hap- 
by. Then I counted the hours until a reply 
should come. A reply did come—not in an- 
swer to my letter, however, for it was writ- 
ten before my note had been received. Here 
is a part of friend Terry’s letter: 


Friend Root: —Our patch is a grand success, 
bringing us about $15.C0aday. We get our price, 
without a bit of trouble, in spite of great competi- 
tion. Plenty of room up above. T. B. TERRY. 

Hudson, O., June 18, 1890. 


I received it just before nocn. Friend 
Terry lives about 25 miles from us; anda 
little before four o’clock, one of our Clydes- 
dale horses was standing before the cflice. 
waiting for me to get the letters looked aft- 
er so I could be spared until the next day at 
noon. My wife admonished me that the 
barometer was falling, at a pretty gcod jog. 
But the strawberry fever was too streng to 
be allayed by asummer shower, so off we 
started. My teamster has always been rat))- 
er skeptical in regard to Mr. Terry’s farm- 
ing; and I am sorry to say that a great 
many farmeis and teamsters throughout our 
Jand are somewhat the same way, and yet | 
co not believe that they could give any good 
reason for itif they were to try. Il rather 
enjoyed accepting his invitation to go along 
with me totake care of the horse. Mrs. 
Root said, before I went away, something 
like this: ‘‘ Now, husband, remember that 
Mr. Terry's folks are in the midst of faim- 
ing, besides taking care of their berry crop, 
and very likely Mis. Terry is burdened. 
Stop somewheie and get your suppers. and 
feed the horse, so that you may make thew 
as little trouble as possible.” 

We came into the pretty town of West 
Richfield just about six o’clock. Did I eve: 
tell you that Ihave an especial Jiking for 
hotel-keepers? Well, I have. Ilike eve) 
thing about a hote!—especially the count!) 
hotel. I like the Jandlord and the Jandlad) : 
llike the girls who wait on the tables «s 
you may remember); I like the boy w!0 
tends to the horses in the stable; yes, anc 
like pretty well the folks who lounge around 
the door and bar.* I should Jike them be'- 
ter, however, if they were busy in son 
thing good—in the line of our text. for »- 
stance. These country hotels are hcmes !'! 





* When I use the term “ bar’? Ido not mea ’ 
place where drinks are fold, as used tote the « 
tom forty years ago. A good many of our counliy 
hotels here in Ohio do not ¢ell any thing at the | 
—not even cigars or tobecco. Perhaps the tei" 
‘bar’? had better he exchanged for “office.” ! 
wonder how it is with you, friends. Do the hots 
i. +a sma}l towns nowadays sell drinks of 2 
kind? 
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jomeless people ; and | always enjoy seeing 
ow well they carry out this idea. 

‘My good friend, we want some supper 
‘ist aS soon as our horse can eat his feed. 
\Ve have quite a piece to drive yet, and we 
wish to get there before the people have 
gone to bed.”’ 

I was pleased to see how quickly he mov- 
ed to the kitchen to tell the women-folks to 
start it going. Then he directed in regard 
to the care of the horse, and stepped briskly 
to the meat-shop; and almost before the 
kitchen door was shut we heard them 
pounding steak. Before I had time to be- 
come impatient or nervous, we were called 
t» partake of the nice steak and potatoes, 
with a couple of fried eggs, nice sweet but- 
ter, good bread, and a good saucer of straw- 
berries. If you want to see me have a good 
appetite, just let me ride twenty miles 
across the country. For serving us thus 
handsomely, the whole charge was only 25 
cents apiece. The horse counted the same 
asaman. Now, when I get promptly serv- 
ed, and yet on such short notice, do you 
wonder that I thank God for hotels, and 
that I feel kindly toward hotel-keepers? 

Just a little before nine o’clock | had the 
pleasure of telling my companion, Mr. W., 
that this was friend ‘Terry’s home. I 
watehed him as he looked at the bright 
pretty barn and tool-house in the dim moon- 
light. Friend Terry was off to Hudson, 
with, berries; but his son and a hired man 
welcomed us. 

* You said you would be here between 
nine and ten; but vou area little ahead of 
time, are you not?” said the young man. 

I always like to be ahead of time. Itisa 
grand idea, in business, boys, to make your 
promises, even in traveling, so that you are 
on band a little sooner than you agreed to 
be. You try it awhile, and see if you don’t 
‘ind that Lam right. We were warmly wel- 
comed by all the family, even if we did 
come three or four days before we were ex- 
pected. Friend T. soon returned, then got 
«lantern, and we went to see those wonder- 
ful strawberries. The first glimpse I ever 
had of the Grand Rapids lettuce was by the 
ght ofalantern. | shall never forget it. By 
the way, there is something wonderfully 
iscinating to me in going about among the 
‘ants after dark. How cool and beautiful 
.e ground looked in friend Terry’s new 
antation of strawberries! The beautiful, 
hrifty little plants, each one as much like 
iis neighbor as two peas can be alike, at ex- 
.t distances (rows four feet apart, plants 
(wo feet apart in the rows), with all the in- 
‘rvening ground in process of being raked 

til nothing could live except the straw- 

rries—why, I fairly ached to get hold of a 
ne-tooth steel rake, just to stir the beauti- 
|, fine, soft rich loam. If there were any 

eds, they had not come to the surface of 

‘soil. In fact, weeds never get s» as to 

visible on the Terry plantation. Then 
\» Went with the lantern over to that half- 
ace in full bearing. I have a photograph 
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0! \t that I will show you before long; but 
ne photograph can begin to do justice to the 
Sic\t we beheld. The varieties of straw- 
be ries are selected so as to have no rusty 
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leaves. Every leaf is thrifty, perfect, and 
has that bright new look that indicates a 
rank luxuriant growth. The whole ground 
between the plants is carpeted with cut 
straw, so not a berry can find any thing 
gritty or that will soil it in the least. 
Strawberries growing and _ ripening on 
‘*straw’”’! and, oh what clusters of them! 
It seemed as if there were hardly room 
enough for them to ripen without lying pil- 
ed up on each other. Paths were provided 
for the pickers, afoot wide ; but these paths 
were also filled with straw. The Sterling, 
Cumberland, Gandy, Downing,and Bubach, 
kept their berries out of the path; but the 
wonderfully productive Haverland could 
not be satisfied with piling the berries up in 
the row, but it just kept pushing its great 
long stalks full of fruit clear out into the 
path; and it was very diflicult indeed to 
walk in the paths without stepping on these 
= beautiful handsome berries. Did any- 
ody ever see sucha plant as the IHaver- 
land? QOne reason for wanting to visit 
friend ‘Terry was, that | wished to see wheth- 
er his [Haverlands were really lying in heaps 
around the plants, as ours were. They 
were doing that very thing. Friend T. is 
not excitable. I never saw him get very 
much excited about any thing. [le is cool 
and quict in almost all emergencies. He 
does not sail his hat nor get as enthusiastic 
as Ido; but for all that he enjoys nature’s 
gifts fully as much as the rest of us, if I am 
correct. Now, the catalogues have been se- 
verely censured for being extravagant in 
regard to many of these new things; but 
since [ have been home I have searched all 
the catalogues in vain to find any thing that 
does half justice to the Haverland. It is 
true, the berries are rather tart,and have 
not very much flavor compared with some 
of the others; neither are they as large as 
some. but the berries areof good size ; and 
with a little sugar they are almost as good 
as any of them. And. oh my! what an 
abundance! ! have not any figures just 
now about the amount per square rod; but 
you will find them in the book. It seems to 
me that this plant is destined to bring about 
a new era in strawberry culture. We have 
had them for two years. The first year we 
kept our original plants so busy furnish- 
ing runners, that we did not get very much 
fruit. During this last spring I let the old 
plants go, and they were pretty well covered 
with grass and weeds; but when they began 
to set their fruit | was almost alarmed. I 
could not believe it possible that anv plant 
could ripen the quantity of green berries 
that lay around them on all sides. But they 
did doit; and as fast as they turned red 
they increased in size to such an extent that 
it seemed almost like popping corn. 

The lantern was put away, and we went 
to bed. I obtained permission to get up at 
daybreak, and I proposed not to disturb 
anybody else. ‘I'he barometer’s prediction 
troubled mea little, and so I was not sur- 
— to hear the patter of the raindrops a 
ittle before daylight. The rain let up. 
however, a little after daylight, and, oh 
what a beautiful sight met my view! One 
of friend Terry’s hobbies is keeping things 
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painted. The barn and tool-house and cov- 
ered barnyard had just been treated toa 
coat of bright new paint. By the way, this 
covered barnyard has just been enlarged to 
about twice its former capacity. But I tell 
you, it is handy—especially where one has 
as many tools as friend Terry and I have. 
Friend T. has a knack of combining colors, 
with a small amount of architectural curves 
about the covered yard, that makes it won- 
derfully a tothe eye. The fence be- 
fore the house was also neatly painted, and 
in good repair; gates all working nicely. 
A gravel walk led around to the front door. 
and a gravel driveway on the other side of 
the lawn led around to the rear of the house. 
Friend T. has a gravel bed, or bank, on his 
own farm, and therefore it is not a very ex- 
pensive matter to have neat gravel walks all 
about his home. The painters had also beer 
at work about the house; amd when I sug- 
gested that most of us would think that it 
did not really need painting, he remarked 
that it was cheaper to paint before buildings 
really needed it, in the common acceptation 
of the term; and there we have the same 
story over and over again all over friend 
Terry’s premises. Every thing is done be- 
fore it begins to suffer from lack of atten- 
tion. The weeds in the strawberry-bed are 
killed before they get to the top of the 
ground. His fourteen-acre potato-field is 
tilled in the same way, even during this re- 
markably wet season. The potatoes stood 
so regular through the field that one might 
think they were spaced by machinery, 
which, in fact, they were, by the machinery 
of the potato-planter. Instead of there be- 
ing hills of potatoes, however, there was a 
single stalk standing up like a little tree, 
each one just like its neighbor, as in the 
strawberries. This comes from the “ single- 
eye’ idea. If we let a great lot of sprouts 
grow in one hill, itis like having eight or 
ten stalks of corn ina hill—you have only 
nubbins instead of fine large ears. This 
single potato-stalk produces only a few po- 
tatoes ; but as these are not crowded at all, 
they are large, fine-shaped ones; and his 
potatoes, like his strawberries, command an 
extra price. Some time last fall I sent 
friend ‘Terry an order for 25 bushels of po- 
tatoes, to be kept for seed. I was too late. 
They were sold out, and I was astonished to 
learn during this visit that 280 different peo- 
ple sent money for potatoes, after the pota- 
toes were gone. Thatis worse than any thing 
we have done—or better, whichever you 
choose to call it. The receipts for strawber- 
ries during the day I was there were some- 
thing over $23.00. 

When I mention about friend Terry’s 
farming, many people reply at once, ** Oh, 
yes! friend Terry has got money, and can 
afford to hire all the help he needs.” 

Now, this is a sad mistake. One great 
feature of Terry’s farming is to manage 
with the very smallest amountof help. If 
Iam correct, he has only one hired man, 
aside from himself and boy, and the assist- 
ance his wife and daughters give in berry- 
picking. any people ask, with wonder 


expressed, in their eyes, ‘‘ Why, do Mr. Ter- 
ry’s daughters work outdoors in the straw- 
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berry-beds?”’ Yes, my friend, they do. 
After they had finished their education 
they, like most young ladies, wanted some 
thing todo. They might teach school, cler| 
inthe store, or perhaps find a situation in 
an office in some of our large cities. The, 
preferred to stay at home, however, anid 
work with their father, rather than to be 
*bossed’”’ by somebody else who is_ not 
their father. Do you blame them? Their 
father suggested that they raise strawber- 
ries. instead of teaching school; and | 
think they are getting more money than 
most schoolteachers. I did not see them 
picking strawberries while I was there, be- 
cause it rained. As they were living ai 
home, and working for their father, they 
could work when they chose. I looked sey- 
eral times longingly at the beautiful large 
piano that has recently been purchasegl, and 
which stood right in sight; but so many 
important matters crowded I hardly dared 
ask them to treat us to some music. Now. 
I sup}ose women-folks should be free to 
choose an wera “yp just as men are; but 
if it were myself, or if it were my daughters 
under consideration, I should say.‘ Give 
me strawberry culture a hundred times 
over, rather than schoolteaching or any of 
the other employments open to women- 
folks.”” When I mention these rural pur- 
suits, and the wonderful success some have 
met, the constant objection raised is, that 
the markets are frequently overstocked. 
Strawberries a week ago sold in our town at 
5 cents a quart. Ours, however, when 
freshly picked, brought 8 cents readily. 

I now wish to relate a little incident illus- 
trating the character and quality of friend 
Terry’s berries.: I think it was on Tuesday, 
June 17, that the quantity of berries became 
so great that friend T. took a small load to 
Akron, while his son went to Hudson. He 
feared there would be more than the town 
of Hudson could manage. Ashe approached 
Akron he met farmers coming home, telling 
him there was no sort of use in carrying 
another strawberry to Akron that day. Ile, 
however, pushed ahead, but found it all as 
they said. Stacks of berries were piled up 
in front of every store and grocery. ‘Tlie 
troubled proprietors were standing out on 
the street, trying in vain to get an offer. 
He drove to the place where he was accus- 
tomed to trade. and asked them to look at 
his berries. This they positively refused to 
do, saying they were in trouble already be- 
cause of having been induced to purchase 
beyond what prudence would dictate. ‘Tlie 
proprietor, however, finally consented just 
to look under the cover of the drawe's. 
Friend T. assured him he need not buy, but 
that he would like to have him s¢e some 0! 
his product, as he might at some frufure tine 
wish to bring him some berries. He relic: 
tantly approached the spring wagon. Friend 
T. expected to see him an astonished man 
when he raised the cover; but he was hot 
prepared for his sydden change. The ber- 
ries were sold at a price away above those 
already standing on the sidewalk. When 
he got home, his son had orders for all tle 
berries they could pick, from the Hudson 
dealers; and on going to the postoflice ‘¢ 
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found a letter from the Akron man, implor- 
ing him to bring four bushels Thursday 
morning, Without any possibility of failure. 
Mr. Terry was obliged to decline the order. 
There vere not berries enough to go around. 
When | was there, the Gandy had just be- 
gun to bear. Friend T. had taken a sample 
to Hudson, and they brought a dollar a peck, 
without any trouble. No wonder, for they 
looked like luscious peaches or plums, more 
than like strawberries. As we stood by the 
puggy. ready to bid our friends adieu, I ven- 
tured the remark, * Friend T., why don’t 
you have 14 acres of strawberries instead of 
Hi acres of potatoes? They would not be 
very much more trouble, and then think 
what a Jot of money you would have.”’ 


lle shook his head, and smiled. I don’t 
yemember just what he said. but it convey- 
el an idea to me something like this : 

Fourteen acres of strawberries would 
make my home a thoroughfare. Its quiet 
and sanctity would be invaded. My wife 
aud daughters, instead of having this quiet, 
pretty home all to themselves, would have 
seclusion and peace no longer. It is true, I 
might make more money; but I am not 
working for money. It is not the end and 
object | have in view. I ama farmer, and 
I ulways expect to be one. I love my work 
because | am enabled by it to demonstrate 
What farmers’ homes may be, compared with 
what many of them are at the present mo- 
ment. I want to see farmers’ boys and girls 
find something to do at home on their farms. 
| want them to love the farmer’s home, and 
to feel proud of it. I want them to find 
, comfort, contentment, where too 


privation, and long hours of toil. 
hem to work at home on the farm, and to 
earn to lay up treasures in heaven, as well 
3 treasures On earth; and I want to show 
lem the buried treasures that lie unused 
uly a little way below the surface of the 
vil—just below the surface of so many 
aris, Where at present we see only an un- 
a and dreary waste of weeds and dis- 
rer, 
Now, my good friend Terry did not say 
uy thing ofthe sort. He is not as talkative 
i aS | am, and he did not say very 
aout it, only that he did not want 14 
| strawberries, with their attendant 


are ail bustle. In going all over the prem- 
‘és, lll over his home, and talking with his 
Vite i children, one was impressed at 
very sep that he is not bent on making 
honey. {t seems, hdwever, that the kind 
‘ather is provided the money. ‘That lit- 
etext (iat has been for so many vears a 
obby mine, explains it all: ‘Seek ye 
‘st tie \ingdom of God, and his righteous- 
*S a! \ all these things shall be added 
nto vi So long as friend Terry is work- 
‘Wit all his might and main to emanci- 
alethe ‘armer from the drudgery of ordi- 
“ty Tacoing, God will see to it that he has 
 Whcvewith to do bis work. Moody 
ice s that he believed that God would 
This!) 3 ministering servants with the 


| to carry on their work. I said, 
sl heard it, ‘* I, too, believe it is 
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Before I left I told my friend that, al- 
though there were to be more chapters to 
the strawberry-book, he could have his pay 
for what he had done, just as well now as 
at any other time; and I added something 
like this: 

‘*Friend T., I have been having many 
heavy cares and burdens to bear during the 
past few months; but 1am glad to be able 
to say that lack of funds has not been one 
of the burdens.” 

He replied : 

‘Thank you, Mr. Root; but I do not need 
it. A lack of funds has not cramped me 
and troubled me in my work either ;”’ and 
a pleasant look on his face impressed me 
with the thought that a spirit of thankful- 
ness to the great Giver above was in his 
heart as well as mine, and gave an added 
enjoyment to his work. 

We bade adieu to that pleasant home. 
The surrounding homes for quite a little 
distance seemed to have caught friend Ter- 
ry’s spirit, for they were well-to-do, pro- 
gressive farmers ; but the potato-fields right 
over the fence from friend Terry’s were as 
different from his as any thing you could 
well imagine. Notwithstanding this, they 
were rather better than any thing we had 
seen in our drive of 25 miles across the 
country. I looked in vain on this side of 
the road and that, but no such farming 
greeted us anywhere as we saw .there.* 

We took a different route home. You 
never see me going the same: road twice, if 
l can avoid it. At Cuyahoga Falls we call- 
ed on the veteran strawberry - man, Mr. 
Matthew Crawford. Friend C.’s whole 
business is strawberries—not raising them 
for the market, but testing different varie- 
ties, and raising plants for sale. I saw 
something there which I had never seen 
anywhere else, and perhaps I shall never 
see it again—little beds of two or three 
rows, of all the kinds of strawberries known. 
In some places great luscious berries were 
rotting on the ground. When I remon- 
strated, he said so many were coming daily 
to discuss the different varieties that he 
lefta few so as to be always able, during 
the season, to furnish specimens of dead- 
ripe fruit. I mentioned ever so many kinds 
I had heard of, but I was promptly led to 
the very variety in question, where I saw it 
doing its best. Friend Crawford is a devot- 
ed, faithful Christian. In fact, it shines 
forth in his face, looks, words. and actions. 
As my paper is getting long, I shall be 
obliged to pass over this visit briefly. As 
an illustration of our talk I give the follow- 


ing: 

* Friend C., will you please show me the 

largest berry known ?” 

*“ With great pleasure, Mr. Root. But do 
ou really think you want to invest in the 
argest berry known ?”’ 

“Why, surely. If it is a good one, why 

should I not?” 


* Later.—Sinee our visit I have received the fol- 
lowing on a postal, trom friend Terry: 

Well, it dried off Saturday, so we sold 10 bushels of berries. 
$26.00; and Monday 13 bushels, $36.55, Not quite so thick to 
day. but we got a bushel of Gandy’s Prize, tnat sold for 84.00. 
I had a photo taken. 

Hud: on, O., June 24. 


The Gandy will not hold out long. 
T. B. Terry. 
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‘*Yes,it is a good one—that is, fairly 
good. Come and see.”’ 

He parted the leaves, and there, to my 
great astonishment, was an immense fruit 
that I should hardly have called a strawber- 
ry had it not been for the surroundings. 
Instead of being like other strawberries, it 
was much the shape of a very badly scallop- 
ed tomato; and 1 declare, the berries were 
pretty close in size to some tomatoes. I 
picked a great big one and took a bite. The 
quality was very much like that of the Bu- 
bach; but there was nota single specimen 
but that was knotty and gnarly, with 
protuberances growing out of one side or out 
of another. At first I declared I would 
make a planting of it; and then it occurred 
to me that everybody would object, and pre- 
fer something a little smaller, of good 
shape, and firm enough to ship—something 
like the Gandy, for instance. If one want- 
ed, however, a great lot of berries, and 
something that could be picked very quick- 
ly, [rather think this would be the berry. 
My companion told me that he had found 
ten of them that would make a quart, and 
he thought it very likely that he could do it 
then and there. As its shape suggested to- 
matoes, I asked: 

* Friend C., why is it not probable that 
some time we shall have a single strawber- 
ry combining so many of the desirable 
qualities of others that only one variety will 
be needed—like the tomato, for instance ?” 

*T have thought of it a good deal, Bro. 
Root; and, by the way, I am very much re- 
joiced to know that we have finally one to- 
mato summing up all the good qualities to 
such an extent that no other is needed. 1 
am myself, at present, planting only one 
kind of tomato, and it seems now that I 
may never care to plant another kind.” 

I almost held my breath as I asked, 
“Why, friend C., you astonish me. Will 
you please tell me the name of that one to- 
mato that you putin place of all the long 
string of tomatoes known to seedsmen and 
catalogue-makers ?”’ 

What do you think he said? Ie smiled 
just a little as he replied, ** The Ignotum.”’ 

I did not at the time know whether he 
was aware that I first gave it to the public, 
but he said he had heard it so stated. 

‘* Now, Bro. Root, I have something to 
tell you that will greatly please and interest 
you. [ do wish you could meet friend 
Louden, who gave us the great big straw- 
berry you hold in your hand, and he has 
given us almost numbérless other valuable 
strawberries. You will notice that I have 
numbered them in different places over of 
ground —No. 4, No. 8, No. 75, etc. Well, 
friend L. isa Canadian. Some years ago he 
was very low with consumption, and his 
case was pronounced by nearly all the pare 
cians incurable. There was nothing before 
him but to get ready to die. As he was a 
good man, his friends could not bear the 
nom of oan | him, and his children 
could hardly give him up. A son of his was 
interested in strawberries, and he begyed 
his father te stay outdoors and get interest- 
ed in berry-growing, suggesting that. if he 
should get as full of enthusiasm as some of 


them did, it might make him well.” | pp. 
gan at once to think of our good frien) Mrs 
Axtell. ‘ The father very quietly assente) 
and — himself as pupil under t!.e soy’ 
In a little time he became deeply intereste 
in the matter of perfecting new ya: ieties 
At present he has done more work of this 
kind than perhaps any other man in the 
world; and this season,” so our frien) 
Crawford went on to say, “he has a whole 
half-acre covered thickly with plants, and 
each plant is a different seedling trom jt 
neighbor. ‘l'hese are to be tested, with the 
hope that they may furnish the worl some. 
thing better than we have already.” Thog 
who have made experiments in this line eay 
conceive how much of an undertaking js 
such a project; and the outcome of it fag 
been that he has regained his health, and 
although he is quite an old man now, he 
will probably live for some years yet. Ss) 
you see it is not only worldly gifts which 
shall be given to those who seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, but 
the promise seems to include health: for 
friend L. has fuund a new lease of life iy 
propagating new and better varieties of 
strawberries for his fellow-men. | do not 
know whether he is rich or not. It may be 
that, like Terry, he does not care to be rich, 
but holds fast to the text of our talk to-day. 

Lay up for yourse!ves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and wher 
thieves do not break turough nor steal.—Marv.:2), 








KDITORIAL. 


So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and ‘s not ri 
toward God.—LUKE 12; 21 














GLEANINGS TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


We are happy to announce to gur readers tha 
we have nowon our books 10,000 subscribers, th 
exact number being 10,002. Thereis such a cail {0 
sample copies that we are now printing nearly 1), 
journals each issue. In fact, we have been doing 
this right along through the year. While we havé 
been slowin reaching 10,000, we are giud that W4 
have been able to hold our readers. Somehow? 
other they stick by us, and we hope to stick } 
them. Advertisers will please take into conside 
tion our large subscription-list. Three thousand! 
usually a large list tor a trades journa:; but / 
thousand is almost phenomenal. 


GARDENING IN JOLY, 


Ir you have fine soft mellow grouad, wi'! manu 
ed and well drained, you can geta good «rop oli 
most any thing, providing your seeds or ;/ants@ 
got right into the ground without a mo: ent's dé 
lay. One of our agricultural papers sug. sts (hi 
the Ist of July is generally about the be-' time! 
sow buckwheat in any patriotic neighbor 00d. D 
you open your eyes and mouth at th latter re 
murk? Well, his explanation is, that the >ombe 
ment universally carried on is almost a! vxys PM 
ductive of a thundersturm; and that, if 1: does 
rain on the 4th, it surely will the next day and thi 
will give your things a start that will © pret 
sure to make a@ crop. ‘ 
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BUSINESS AT THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES, 


JULY 1. 
Ove saw-room reports all orders filled, with the 
exception of sections; and as we are now running 


almost a!! our force on sections, both upstairs and 
downstairs, still running day and night besides, we 
hope to be up on sections by about the time this 
reaches you; and we never mean to be caught in 
such a predicament again, if our friends will over- 
jook our past delinquencies of the season. We do 
not mean by this that you are to let us off “scot 
free.’ Tellus what the damage has been and we 
will try to make it satisfactory. 


SELLING SECRETS. 
Irseems we have not quite finished this matter, 
judging from the large number of letters coming 
daily. From among them we select the following: 


Frienp Root:—You may remember, perhaps, my telling 
you, wuen you honored me with a visit at Niagara, of the in- 
juence your writings had had on me. I may say that that in- 

1as not waned; but there 1s a question concerning the 
Wilford Hall matter that I should like to have you explain; 
or rather, give your views on. I, like yourself, and hundreds 
of others, through an advertisement in Messiah’s Herald, of 
Boston. and the personal indorsement of the editor, signed 
the Pledge of Honor, and sent the $4.00; but I was considera- 
biytaken back when Lread your editorial in GLEANINGS of 
May 1b, characterizing Dr. Hall as a swindler; and I received a 
further surprive when, in the next issue, you give the whole 


secret” (1) away by quoting Dr. Kellogg. Now, what I want 
to knowis this: Have you not Violated your pledge by = 
lishing what you did? If so, why am I not at liberty to lend 
my pamphlet to any of my friends whom I think such treat- 
ment would benefit! GEO. CORK. 
Waterloo, Ont., June 16. 
Thanks, friend C., for the kind compliment you 
ay me. If | were you, I think I would not show 
be litle pamphlet to my friends, under the cir- 
umstances. You can, however, show the copy of 
LEANINGS in which I copied from Dr. Kellogg,.as 
nuch as you choose. Some of the friends still in- 
fist that | violated my pledge, and if in no other way 
by saying to the world that Dr. Hall's secret is the 
ame as what I quoted from the doctor book. Very 
ikely there is some ground for the claim that I 
have not kept my pledge to tbe strict letter. Let 
stry making the matter plainer by an illustration: 
Aman pays you a debt, and you give him a receipt 
nfull. You afterward discover that the money 
oureceived from him is counterfeit. Suppose he 
hoald still flourish his receipt in full, and claim 
bathe Owed you nothing because he had a receipt 
ith your signature at the bottom. In one respect 
eisrght. But you reply: ‘Look here, my friend, 
bat receipt was given to you with the supposition 
nat the :aoney was genuine. You obtained it by 
aud.” Dooperty or papers, or any thing else, ob- 
hued by fraud or by false pretenses, can be re- 
Wered by law. Dr. Hall obtained our s'gnature 
that pl d promise by false pretenses. Some 
He friecds go even so far as to say that Dr. Kel- 
gz obta his information from Dr. Hall, and 
at Hal ‘he Original discoverer. But evenif 
PS Were (but it is not}, De. Hall has been tak- 
gM (0 ‘secret that is nota secret, for it has 
“iforts. years or more publishedin Kellcgg’s 
0% 8 others claim that Dr. Hall was the 
verer of forcing water c'ear to the 
But those who make this claim 
ve read ‘lessly my extract from Dr. Kellogg's 
wyk~B8CE e 442, June 1, toward the end of the 
Bextra | have carefally read all your letters, 
ar fren ind tried hard to find reasonable 
minds { ling Hall honest: but’ the evidence 
on printed pages. 
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Y-DEALERS BEING BEHIND. 
: > company, it is said; and although 
regret vr that other dealers have been be- 


hind in filling orders, it is refreshing to learn that 
we are not the only ones who have had ‘an un- 
precedented rush.”’ Messrs. Newman & Son are al- 
ways prompt in filling orders, if any of the dealers 
are. The American Bee Journal, on page 411, says: 


Like all other supply-dealers we have experienced 
an unprecedented *‘rush’’ during this season, and 
as a result we have not been able to get some tines 
of goods fast enough to fill orders as promptly as is 
our custom. We are doing the best we can to satis- 
fy all, and are shipping all the goods we can obtain, 
the moment they come to hand. We hope to be 
able to clean up all orders now on hand ina few 
days, and then to resume our usual promptness, 
for which we have a widespread reputation. 

It is indeed true that they have a‘ widespread 
reputation” for promptness. In the next column 
of the A. B. J. we find this pithy editorial on odd 
sizes, which we are glad to reproduce: 

Odd sizes of sections, brood-frames, crates, etc., 
are simply impossible to get made now during the 
“rush.” If people will use any thing besides the 
regular stock, bg should have them made in the 
winter, and keep them on band ready for use when 
needed. All dealers and manufacturers are now 
behind with their regular orders, and none will now 
take an order for a special size ; so those who use 
such, and have not Jaid in a stock in advance, will 
have to do without them, and learn a Jesson which 
will cost them more or less of their crop of honey. 

Again, we notice that the D. A. Jones Co., of Bee- 
ton, Can., have been behind. In their issue of the 
Canadian Bee Journai of June 15, they say: 

Orders still crowd us, and we are subjected at 
times to some pretty harsh letters, when we have 
been doing our best to get off whutever may have 
been ordered in each cxse. Our trade in founda- 
tion has Leen lerger this year than ever before, 
even though some of the other supply-dealers have 
been selling it at less prices than we. At this mo- 
ment we have about al] the wax bought up which is 
available, and we fear that our supply is going to 
be short of our wants, especially if orders come in 
the way they bave been tor the past week or two. 
We bave been very much delayed through the sick- 
ness of the foreman of our tinshop, but we are 
having a full force working at the — writing, 
and we hope to catch up soon. With the exception 
of one ortwo nuclei and half adozen queens, all 
orders for bees and queens are gone torward. 

Yes, we all get * pretty harsh letters,’’ even when 
we are doing the best we can. Customers should 
not blame dealers too severely when they are urged 
by catalogues and otherwise to send in their orders 
early. We all try to dothe best we can to antici- 
pate trade; but on account of sickness, mentioned 
in the editorial above, on account of fires, on ac- 
count of a good many other things that can not be 
anticipated, many times it is utterly impossible to 
ship promptly. The oply way out of the difficulty 
is for customers to anticipate their needs, and order 
early. 








SPECIAL NOVICES. 








NEW HONEY. 

We are beginning to have calls for new honey. 
As soon as you have any choice to sell, we should 
be pleased to have samples ot extracted, with of- 
fers; also price on comb honey. 


ALFALFA HONEY. 


We bave in stock perhaps a ton of alfalfa extract- 
ed honey, which we have received from-.Tempe, 
Arizona. Now, the people here at our village pro- 
nounce it equal to any clover honey that was ever 
thrown out of the comb; andin order to show you 
how nice it is, I would request that, in making 
freight or express orders, vou have a little alfalfa 
honey putinasasample. Prices exactly the same 
as for clover honey in our cataloguc. 
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| 
MAPLE SUGAR. 


We have in stock, unsold, about a ton; and in | 
order to get it out of Our way we offer it at one 
cent per pound less than we did in our April issue— | 
7, 8,9, and 10 cts. per pound, according to quality; 
% ct. leas in 50 Ib. lots, and one cent less in barrel | 
lots. What we have is mostly of the medium | 
grades, 8 and 9 cts. We have very little of the 
cheapest grade, and the same in regard to the best. 


WIRE NETTING REDUCED TO THE OLD PRICE. 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons, that, | 
owing to a reduction in the cost of wire, we are 
able, after this date, to sell wire netting at the old 
prices ruling before the advance the first of March. | 
The price, till further notice, will be as given on 
the last page of our catalogue for Jan. 1, 1890, and 
later issues; namely, for 2 inch. No. 19, 4 feet wide, 
$4.00 per roll; 5-roll lots, $3 75; 10-roll lots, 43.60 per 
roll; 25 cents added for cartage on single roll ship- | 
ments from New York and Chicago. 


14-INCH GLOBE LAWN-MOWER FOR $5.70. 

In laying in our stock of mowers for the season 
we have to judge from sales of previous years what 
proportion of sizes will be needed. This year has 
not followed last very closely, and we have had a | 
range call for larger and smaller sizes, s0 we have 
had to order more, and we have a surplus of 14-inch 
on hand. We consider this the best size of the five. 
However, to reduce this surplus we will, during 
July only, sell a 14-inch Globe mower for $5.70, 
which is 25 cents less than regular price. 


IGNOTUM TOMATO-PLANTS. 

We have finally rather more plants than we shall | 
need this season. We therefore offer them to those | 
who can make a plantirg as late as July, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 5 cts. for 10, 40 cts. per 100, or $3.00 | 
per 1000. You can have large plants or small ones, | 
just as you choose; but if you have the large ones, 
the express charges will be considerably more. 
Smal]l and medium sizes will be sent by mail at an 
expense of as much more for postage as the plants 
cost. We have also fine stalks of celery-plants, 
which we offer at the same price as the tomato. 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 

A couple of weeks ago we received a fresh im- 
portation of queens from our breeder in Italy. 
They are extra selected, and we think they are as 
nice alot as we ever had. They came through in 
pretty good shape, and we have decided to offer 
them just as they come, without testing them ar to 
their honey-gathering qualities. for $5.00 each. The 
regular price has been $6.00. The bees of all these 
queens, we feel almost sure, will prove to be very 
gentie. For some reason or other, the bees of our 
imported queens are the gentlest we have in the 
apiary. Let it be understood, that, in ordering 
these queens. you must not expect any thing gold- 
en yellow. The queens are leather-colored, and so 
are their bees. The progeny of our imported 
queens average, however, the best of any bees in 
the apiary. It generally happens that our best 
honey-queens are among the imported. After we 
have had an opportunity to grade and test our 
queens, we shall charge our regular prices, which 
will be, in July, $6 00, $5.00, and $4.00. 


BUSH LIMA BEANS. 

This season, like the last,the bush lima beans 
were slow in coming up; and, worse still, a good 
many of them never came up atall. This was the 
case with the first and second plantings. To mv 
great surprise, however, at about the third plant- 
ing. only about three days later, when we had ex- 
ceeding!y warm, tropical weather, every bean came 
up a8 promptly as one could wish. As the first and 
second plantings grew so poorly I have been put- 
ting them in thicker and thicker. They now stand 
as thick as peas in the rows. Now, was it the hot 
weather that made them ali germinate, or were the 
seeds in the bottom of the baea little different? 
This can hardly be possible, because they were put 
through a fanning-mill and afterward hand-nicked. 
If those who have bad seed that came up b-dlyv will 
apply, we will fill the order again; and if others 
want to try the bush lima bean planted in July, 
(they mature as quickly as onr quickest white field 
beans), they may have them for 25 cts. a pint or 4) 
cts. a quart. If wanted bv mail. add 8 cts. per pint 
or 15 cts. per quart extra for postage. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


JULY 


SEND forafree sample copy of the 
BEE JOURNAL — 16-page Weekly 
at $1 a year—the oldest, largest. and 
cheapest ak nag ssa Addresg 
16tfdb BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ili. 


Please mention this paper. 
“THE « CANADIAN:: 
Bee Journal Poultry Journal 


Edited by D. A. Jones, | Edited by W.C.G. Peter, 








These are published separately, alternate weeks, 
and are edited by live practical men, and contribut- 
ed to by the best writers. Both Journals are inter. 
esting, and are alike valuable to the expert and 
amateur. Sample copies free. Both Journals one 
year to one address $1. Until June 1st we wil! send 
either Journal on trial trip for 6 months for 25 cts. 


The. D. A. Jones Co., Ld., Beeton, Ont, 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 


AUTOMATIC 
SELF-FEEDING 


Fountain Pen 


We call the attention of our readers 
to the Bateman fountain pen. We 
have for a year or two been on the 
lookout for a good reliable fountain 
pen at a price within the reach of all, 
and at last we have it. We have tried 
in our office a number of different 
kinds, and finally decided on one which 
was far ahead of all others. We bought 
them at a bookstore, and they were 
careful to withhold the name, 80 we 
could not order direct; but we have re- 
cently discovered that the pen that 
proved so reliable, and ahead of all 
others we had tried, was the * Paul E, 
Wert”’ fountain pen. This has been 
acknowledged by all who have tried 
different kinds, to be away ahead of 
all others. The Bateman, which we 
offer, was first made within the pres- 
ent year, and is almost an exact copy 
of the Paul E. Wert. 

There is one little difference which is 
claimed to be an improvement. We 
have thoroughly tested them in com- 
parison with the Wert pen, and con- 
sider them fully as good; and, what is 
of as much interest to you, they cost 
only halfas much. The Wert pen usu- 
ally retails for $250 to $300. We sell 
the Bateman for only $1.25, postpaid, 
or you can have one free for four new 
subscribers to GLEANINGS, with your 
own renewal. A filler and directions 
for use accompany each pen. 

Tne pens are 14-karat gold, with plat- 
inum point, and mounted in a black 
rubber holder. See cut. 


AL. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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